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several noblemen and gentlemen leaving England, unde oh 
circumstances as enable them to offer any portion at les 
one-third of its original cost. Every article warrante 
the money returned if not approved of.—Principal entrance, ‘! 
Crawford-street, Baker-street. 
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and the circumstances as Thrasybulus himself might have 
cone. , - It is no small merit that with so much power of 
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obtraded.”—Saturday Review. 
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aa Dy + . . | dealing with the element of the terrible perhaps not sus- ye 

‘F L OR ENC E a Tale. by M. E. H AM IC IND. } pected by the author's ac s, On the Fair Rosamo nd he 


















dwells but little; the vindictive feelings of the jealous anor 
are those that have pl iinly fascinated the poet's ger a. 
iramatic poem, entitled * A Character,’ manifests the same 
tendency. The Creole, Lina Merton, is a Queen Eleanor ona 
small seale, and of more metaphysical turn of mind; but 
her vengeance is equally cruel, or rather more so. The Queen 
only murders, but the le annihilates. The piece, how- 
ever, most to our mind is ‘The Boat Race.’ The ‘New 


the writer's favourite, has less of 
ns intro duced disturb the ideal j 
e as usual 
Ces ‘Pyg- 
Midas.” The 


Griselda,’ which is evidently 
pure beauty, and the conve! 
impressions. Mr. 
excellent, Theocritus writes ag 
malion,’ ‘Ariadne,’ and ‘The 
political pieces are vigorous, satirical, and fully justify the 
reputation already acquired by the author for compositions of 
the kind. But it is in his domestic moods that we best love 
to encounter Mr. Bennett. Is not the followingexquisite?... 
Among the more ambitious efforts, we may note with especial 
commendation the poems entitled ‘Columbus’ and ‘ The Star 
a bi iu id, 






sennet 

















of the Ballet The last is in which simplicity, 

thought, and sentiment wrestle r the victory, and lovingly | 

unite, as it were, in a war embrace. | 
London: CHAPMAN and @u:, 193, Piccadilly. \ 
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Xo. 5. GAMES HANNAY, in the Critic of October 2 


No. 430. 
. CHARLES MACKAY, in the Critic of November 6, 
No. 435. 


it is pocempanten by a fac-simile Autograph and 
ke tch. 

»s of each or either of the above sent post free for five 
st mM] )s, Or may be had by order of any Bookseller. 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
of the Critic, on July Ist, August Ist, September lst, 
October 1st, November Ist, and December Ist, pricels. 6d. eac! 
comprising also the entire Literature and Art of the time. 








NOTICE. 
The CRITIC for JANUARY 1, 1859 (No 443) will be accom 
panied by a POR TRAIT of 


M. LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, 


With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch. The 
same number will also contain a review of his celebrated 
pamphlet. Other Portraits will follow. 


Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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TO READERS AND (D CONTRIBUTORS. 


On Saturday next (Christmas Day), the Critic 
Office will be closed, and publication will take 
place on the previous day. Correspondents are 


| the Council are not in a position to discuss the question 


therefore requested to favour us with their com- | 


munications for next week a day earlier than usual. 
We cannot be responsible for the omission of any 
matter, notices, advertisements, &c., which reach 
us later than the Thursd: ry of Chris tmas week, 


- NOTICE. 
(THE CRITIC is 
TO 
19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


To which address all Communications, Adver- 
tecments, &e., should in future be sent. 





DAY OF PUBLICATION. 


O accommodate the Country 
trade, and to facilitate transmission to the 
provinces, THE CRITIC, fromand after the com- 
mencement of 1859, will be published at 12 o’clock 
noon of Fripay. 


REMOVED | 


| raised in the resolutions.—I am, &c., 

(Signed) P. Le NEVE Foster, Secretary, 

| Thos. N. Farquhar, Esq., Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Crystal Palace 

| Company, Sydenham. 

Among other items of gossip affecting the 
Crystal Palace it may be noted that the Directors, 
having failed to persuade Mr. Carty Le to act as 
their referee in the matter of the Burns poem, 
have succeeded in securing the services of Mr. 
PETER CuNNINGHAM. The names of the other two 


members of the triumvirate have not yet 
transpired. 
| Last night a meeting was hek lat the Hanover- 


square Rooms, under the presidence of 
CARLISLE, 


terests of the Society for the Encouragement of the 


| Fine Arts, already frequently referred to in these 


| columns. 


'a sort of art education to the public, 


All Communications, Adver- | 


tisements, &c., must reach the office not later than 


5 o’clock p.m. on TuuRspDAY, to insure attention in 
the current number. 


THE 


SATURDAY, 





ait, CRITIC. 


DECEMBER 18, 1888. 
— 
HE proceedings at the half-yearly meeting of 
the Crystal Palace shareholders are calculated 


to inspire ‘the supporters of that institution with 
confidence in its future career. Increasing re- 





The great object of the society is to 
meet the want so obvious in modern society, 
reated by a taste for the fine arts; in fact, to give 
and to 
create a true sympathy between artists and those 
to whom they minister. 

Towards this end it will be attempted to diffuse 
sound principles of art and criticism amongst the 
public by means of lectures, 
for study, illustrated by important examples selected 
from the works of eminent masters of all schools. 
The lectures and classes will be organised by com- 
mittees to be appointed for the purpose, and will com- 
prise all the subjects that should properly enter into 
a high art education. The contemplated discussions 
upon art will take a still wider and more varied range 


| In order to be of practical utility and effect, it is sub- 


ceipts and decreasing expenditure have resulted | 
in an improved balance sheet, and one pleasant | 
consequence of this is a dividend of half a crown | 


per share, which, for those who have bought in 
at thirty shillings, is not a bad investment of 
money. The discussion upon the Sunday ques- 
tion was nothing but a repetition of the old 
arguments on both sides, and the vote upon the 
same resulted in confirming the resolution ; ; but 
a ballot has been demanded, and it is believed 


that a very strong feeling on the subject will be | 


manifested by the § Sabbatarians. The ballot will 


be held on the 12th of Janu: ary and the following | 


days, when we hope that the question will be 
definitely set at rest. 

The movement in the Society of Arts for hold- 
ing another great international exhibition in 
1861 has naturally attracted the attention of the 
Crystal Palace Company; and the Company have 
proposed that such exhibition, if it take place 
at all, shall be held in the Crystal Palace, or upon 
its grounds. In support of this view they urge 
the convenient means of transit to Sydenham, the 
beauty of the site, and the ample accommoda- 
tion afforded ; but the following replies from the 
officials of the Society of Arts augur that the 
prayer has not been graciously received. 

76, Sloane-street, S.W., 14th December 1858. 

Srr,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter accompanying the resolutions passed onthe 11th 
instant, by the Board of Directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company. I will submit the resolutions and 
your letter, which contains reasons in support of 
them, to the Council, at their meeting on Wednes- 
day. It may be well to state, that I do not think that 
the Council can at present take the proposal into 
consideration. They requested me, in the opening 
address, to announce that the Council intended, in 
the first instance, to ask her Mz ijesty ’s Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851 if they were willing to 
undertake the Exhibition of 1861, in 
the Council would lend them all the assistance in 
their power. The Council do 
this communication for some few weeks, as they are 
aware at this time of the year it 
obtain a meeting of the Commissioners, so many 
being absent from London. Until they have received 
such reply they are not, in my opinion, in a position 
to discuss the question raised in the resolutions.—I 
am, &c., (Signed) C. Wextwortn DIKE. 

Thomas N. Farquhar, Esq. 


Society of Arts, &c., Dec. 10, 1858. 
Str,—The resolutions passed on the 11th inst 
by the Board of Directors of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, together with your letter inclosing them to 
Mr. C. W. Dilke, the Chairman of the Council of the 
Society of Arts, have been laid before the Council, 
and I am directed to reply that, for the reasons 
stated in Mr. Dilke’s letter to you of the 14th inst., 


not expect a reply to | a ; 

: y Dy each week being reserved exclusively for members 
. . ~ ' 7 ‘1 w 
is difficult to | 44 their 


| ment of each session, 


| manifested 


which case | 


} 


| of bygone times, 


mitted that they should not be confined to abstract 
questions of theory or taste, or to the art-traditions 
but should deal fearlessly with the 
art of the very age in which we live, and the most 
recent and prominent examples of it. 
| oral criticism will thus be in: Lugurated, which, 
it induces habits of thought in those taking part in 
it, will nec exercise considerable influence 
upon those whose performances are the subject of 
discussion. Moreover, considering the public to have 
a direct legitimate concern in the success and renown 


whilst 


ssaril y 


of the arts of their own country, all questions in 
any way affecting the interest of those arts, and of 


their professors, will properly come before “ The 


Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts ” for 
discussion. In order to give additional weight and 


authenticity to the declared opinions of this society 


as a body, on matters of living art, it is proposed to 


award prizes, medals of honour, and other testi- 
monials, to the producers of works in pairting, seulp- 


ture, engraving, architecture, music, 
prizes and testimonials to beaward 


and to -- re 


d at the commence- 
stricted in each vear 
to works produced, exhibited, performed, or published 
within the twelvemonth prece Conversaziones 
will be held monthly during the s« sion, to which ladies 
will be admitted, and to which every member will be 
entitled tointroduce a visitor ; on whichoceasion artists 
amateurs, and collectors will be invited to exhibit 
any remarkable works which may be in their posses 

; Two exhibitions of painting, sculpture. &c., 








sion. 


‘cnnediie members of the society. 


| fulfilling the purpose at once of recording thé 


Lord | 
for the purpose of promoting the in- | 


| high 


discussions, and classes | 


A scheme of | 


| KYNASTON, 


and poetry ; such | 


will be organised by the society inthe course of each | 


year (the effect of which will be heightened oceasion- 


ally by the charms of music and pcetry); one to 
illustrate ancient, the other modern art, to be dis- } 


tinguished by a date of demarcation hereafter to be 
fixed. The exhibition of modern art will natur i 
clude some of the most rem atkabte producti 





have graced the exhibitions during the —_ ling 
season, and which have va yb: bab ly formed the st i a of 
discussion at the meetings of the society. The liberal 
spirit now actuating distinguished collectors in this 


jesty ‘downward s, to extend to 
of partici] ating in the 
recently so signally 
other Exhibitions, 


important and 


country, from her Ma 
the public the o portunity 
joyment of their art-treasures, 
at the Manchester and 
been attended by such 


en- 


which have 









gratifying results, justifies the that the exhi 
bitions of the Soe iety for the En ement of the 


ts of the 





Fine Arts may be wel ied with obje« 
highest merit and interest. These exhibitions will 
be opened to the public free on two days in the week, 
and three days on payment; th 
? 





1e remaining day in 


friends, when it is proposed a musics 

performance shall take place in connection with the 
exhibition. The funds derived from this source will 
be applied in pecuniary prizes to artists, or otherwise 
towards the promotion of the interests of art. A 
permanent exhibition of engravings, and a library of 
reference, illustrative of the arts of design of all ages, 
will be established, to which department the contri- 


| butions of artists, authors, collectors, and others will 


| be acceptable. 


Local committees and honorary secre 

| taries will be appointed in all the principal towns of 
England, with whose co-operation meetings of th 
society, accompanied by an exhibition and a distri- 
bution of — will take place from time to time ir 
their several districts. 







1 
3 


Distinguished foreign ¢ 
| and connoisseurs will be invited to become honor: ry 


ist 


In addition 
so soon as the circumstances of the 
society will permit, it is proposed (1) to establish a 
periodical with illustrations, entitled , to be 
published monthly, containing a record of all the 
lectures, discussions, and proceedings of the 
society, as well as other papers on the subject of art, 
» trans- 
the society and the progress of the arts 
generally. T his pub jlication to be delivered gratis to 
every member, and to be sold to the public through a 
publisher who ‘may make arrangements to undertake 


to the above, 


other 


ac tion s 0 if 







it. (2.) To resort to the valu i ble and beautiful art 
of photography for the prod luction of fac-similes 
rare and inte resting paintings, ¢ en ngravings, sketch 
and other objects, which shall be delivered (gr 


exclusively to members of the society 


that 
regrets—that of M. 
years known 
as a professor of the French language, and as the 
author of a very admirable French grammar and 


Tue obituary of this week includes a name 
will cause deep and lively 


CuHARLES-JEAN DELILLE, for many 


other educational works. The number of influ- 
ential posts held by M. Deritte to the day of 
his death is of itself a sufficient testimony of his 
merits ; but no one who was not person- 
ally acquainted with him, and has not reaped the 
fruits of his wonderful skill in tuition, can form 
the slightest estimate of the irreparable loss that 
has happened by his death. M. DELILLE was 
French master at Christ’s Hospital, Paul’s, 


and the City of London schools, Examiner at 
Eton and other public schools, in addition to 


which he conducted a large amount of private 


tuition. His Grammar, “ Repertoire,” “ Poésie,” 
and “Manuel Etymol ogique, > are widely circu- 





lated among the schools of the kingdom, and will 
continue to perpetuate the fame of their amiable 
and accomplished author. To a perfect know- 
ledge of both French and English, and a thorough 
acquaintance with the literature of both lan- 
guages, M. Deritie added a power of inspiring 
his pupils with confidence, respect, and love, such 
as is seldom granted to those who undertake the 
difficult task of instruction. At the Winter 


Speeches annually delivered at St. Paul’s School, 
the loss of M. Deine was feelingly alluded to 
by the following prologue, written by Dr. 


the vat master of Dean CoLet’s 


foundation: 







roe GUS. 
I RIAM VIRI OptTimi, PRAECEPTORIS DESIDER {1 
C. J. DELILE. 
Este salutati! veniam lacrymantibus intus 
Pro s, lacrymar 8 ipse, rog 
Tr s Inope, object ‘arcere, pubes, 








M aor tas mors adopert 


sah’ translation of these lines was also 


Dr. KyNastTon. 


An } 


ngli 
prepared by 


THe great event to which eve rybody is loc a 
forward, and about which everybody is talking, 
is the Burns Centenary Anniversary next m ath. 


The preparations at Glasgow are on the most 








extensive scale, and a lars ve — ring of note- 
worthy guests is expected. It is not yet certain 
whether Lord Broveuam will pre side at any of 
the celebrations in honour of his country’s 
greatest bard; his Lordship is now at peieeueiar 
| and has already intimated that his arrange rents 


will not permit him to travel so far north at this 





season. In spite, however, of thie, strong hopes 
are entertained in Scotland that he will manage 
to be present. Lord Srannore has made a sert 
of conditional promise that be will attend the 
Glasgow celebration; and Mr. JEerpDAn, whilst 
pleading age and infirmities as an excuse for his 
absence, has written a gossiping letter to the 
secretary, commenting and advising upon the 


business. 
v. INGRAM, 
is the 


LY 


Wirn reference to the case of Scu1 
have received an intimation that it 


we 
intention of the defendant to move for a new 
trial as soon as — conveniently may, Under 


these circumstances we feel jus ified in post- 
poning any obse rations upon the case until all 
are fairly before the public; and we 





the facts 


| confine ourselves therefore to the expression of a 
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hope that, when the new trial takes place, Mr. 
Incram will succeed in putting a better com- 


plexion upon his case than it at present wears. 





Tue American news gives an account of a young 
man calling himself Epwix James Dickens, 


who has committed suicide at the American | 


Hotel, New York, under particularly melancholy 
circumstances. This unhappy person represented 
himself to be a near relative of Mr. CHARLES 


Dickens, and to have been largely and influ- 


WILLIAM BECKFORD. 
Memoirs of William Beckford, of Fonthill, aut 
of “ Vathek.” London: C.J. Skeet. 


Ir is but fifteen years ago since the figure of 


William Beckford, the author of “Vathek,” 
mounted on horseback, and attended by two 
servants, was still one of the sights of the streets 
of Bath. A slim, quie t-looking English country 
gentleman, in a dress some years behind the time, 
green coat, buff waistcoat, breeches, and top- 
boots, there was perhaps little in his appearance 
which would arrest the attention of a stranger. 
But those who knew his name stood still to see 
him pass, with something of a superstitious feel- 
ing. For more than fifty years associations wild, 
magnificent, and terrible had gathered about 
him. His stores of learning, his gloomy, fan- 
tastic, and gorgeous romance of “ Vathek,” his 
passion for surrounding himself with treasures of 
art, his vast inheritance of wealth heaped up by 
his ancestors, the hot-blooded masters of West 


Indian slaves—these and numberless other ideas | 


that strike the imagination sprang up around 
him as he rode. This was the man who, after 
many years of solitary wandering abroad, built 
the Babylonian towers and galleries of Fonthill— 
a wonde rment to all E ngland till they fell ¢ and 
vanished like the golden walls and battlements of 
sunset clouds. This was he who erected round his 
domain nine miles of wall twelve feet in height, 
and lived unseen and careless of the world, in the 
enjoyment of his books, his music, his paintings, 
his statuary, his curious works in silver and gold, 
his fruits and flowers; till unforeseen entangle. 

ments in his West Indian property and decrees of 


he was by nature, from the purchase his fi ather made 


the Court of Chancery came upon him like the | 


dread h meeeeiaing on the vag Lord of Fonthill 
no longer, his home in Bath was still a place of 


of his way of life, Few persons were admitted 


within his house, the doors of which were guarded | 


by the same mysterious aged dwarf who was his 


porter at Fonthill. The reserved collection of | 


valuables which he had saved from Fonthill was 
known to be still very large ; and his old passion, 
like that of the Caliph Vathek, for towers, had 


| pupil possessed a very excursive fancy, while his | 
| friends looked to his becoming an eminent public 


led him to erect an obs ervatory of great height on | 


the hill at the end of his grounds, where it 


was popularly believed that he indulged in | 


the study of astrology and the black arts. 
Men called him the “Caliph,” and told stories of 
his sitting down alone to “forty dishes,” which 
were none the less effective because they were 
untrue ; but there were darker tales—charg 

which, just or unjust, clung to him through life 
things which were no longer breathed, yet hung 
about h im like a poisonous taint—which helped 
to keep him from intrusion in that solitary life, 
the love of which had grown into a_ passion. 





GLISH LITERATURE. 





entially connected with the English and Austra- | over to ‘the States and endeavour to gain a 
lian press: having, according to his own ac- | status on the American press. Here, however, 
count, successively fulfilled the situations of | he was rebuffed, and after a life of mingled hope 
“parliamentary condenser and theatrical critic | and disappointment he perished miserably by his 
of the Daily News; contributor of leading | own hand, in the solitude of a crowded American 
literary articles and book reviews to the | hotel, and under circumstances which leave little 
Manchester Guardicn; co-editor of the Mel- room for doubting that he had come to his last 
bourne Argus; sole editor and manager of the | cent. It should be added that there is no foun- 
Geelong Spirit of the Age; general contributor, | dation for asserting that this unfortunate man 


both reviewer and theatrical critic, to the John | was of kith or kin to our great and prosperous 
Bull, Britannia, and Press,” and yet was fain to go ! novelist. 
















sent. George II. had held him in his arms a| Oriental works out of his sight, much to the 


-| baby. The constant friend of his early years | damage of the young student’s temper. This, 


| was the old Duchess of Queensberry, the corre- | however, only heightened his interest in the ac- 


spondent of Swift and Pope, the kindly protector | counts of Oriental customs in books of travels; 


| of Gay, she who wrote the famous saucy letter to | and he soon took again to “study furtively ” his 


the King when her protégé was slighted. Beck- | Oriental books, and almost clandestinely acquired 
ford was born in 1759, at Fonthill Giffard, Wilts, | a knowledge both of the Arabic and Persian, 


the property of his father. The history of the | which he pursued after his majority had set him 


elder Beckford, the sturdy member of parliament | free, and of which we see the fruits in his translated 


| and lord mayor, who had the daring to “ answer | story of “Al Raoui” and the renowned “Vathek.” 


| his tutor found it necessary to check rather than | 
wonder. The inhabitants of the city knew little | 


the King,” and who gave in the City entertain- | To these acquirements he added a knowledge of 
ments which in splendour and hospitality had | French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
not been equalled since the time of Henry VIII., | His romance of ‘“ Vathek” was originally 
is familiar to all. The choleric but patriotic | written by him in French, and the tale of “ Al 
Lord Mayor died in 1770, leaving his son to the | Raoui” appeared with a German version, sup- 
guardianship of his w idow, who was “of the posed to have been also by him. ‘Throughout 

Abercorn branch of the Hamilton family.” She | his life he continued to read extensively in these 
appears to have bestowed all pains upon his | languages. Most of his books at Fonthill were 
education, under the guidance of Lord Lyttelton | enriched by curious marginalia in his writing. 
and the great Lord Chatham. The boy was | He would read also the popular books of the 

aught everything x which was in those days con- hour and write his opinions of them in pencil. 
sidered necessary to be known by the heir to a | His latest note of the kind, made but a few 
million of money and a revenue of one hundred | days before he died, was in a book called 
thousand perannum. But the pupil soon showed “Remarks on Custine’s Russia,” which shows at 
an impatience of beaten tracks, and a will of his | least the vivacity of his mind at nearly eighty- 
own in his studies. {When a mere child he took a | five. “A forced, bantering laugh,” he says, 
passion, says his biographer, for “poring over | “runs tittering through every page of this 
books of heraldry, of which he grew mischievously | volume ; still less supported by facts than M. de 





fond at that early age.” | Custine’s strolling assertions. Upon the whole, 
His sire’s political fame did not satisfy him. He | @ very weak, flimsy reply, leaving the most 
set about tracing his ancestral honours on one side or | Important accusations against Russia unanswered 


the other up to John of Gaunt. In this waste of his 


and unrefuted.” ‘There is no sign of decay, 
leisure he was still further le 1, full of imagination as | 


no hint of eighty-five, in this. Indeed, his passion 
for knowledge was unbounded, 

of the vener: able ancient castle of Eton-Bray, in}  «y 
Bedfordshire, once the residence of John of Gaunt. 
This partiality for heraldic study, useless as it was, 
seemed to obtain a great ascendancy in his mind, and | 





| 
} 
| 


repent,” he said to a friend, ‘ never 
having studied astronomy. There is a touch 
of astrology in ‘ Vathek,’ I believe ; but astro- 
| logy is a very obscure science, adept in it as 1 
} am still pronounced to be by many. Except what 
everybody knows of the stars, 1 know nothing, I 
wish I was better acquainted with some of those dis- 
tant worlds. Ten years younger, and I would build 
an observatory on the point of Lansdown towards the 
Avon three hundred feet high, furnish it with instru- 
ments, and shut myself up until I was master of the 
science. I am tooold now. I must think less of this 
| planet.” 
man, who would have to deal with useful facts, and | 
not lose himself in fiction. Beckford was a humourist from a boy. Before 
This passion for heraldry continued through he was seventeen he had written his history of 
life. At Fonthill, the biographer says : extraordinary painters—a series of pretended 
Mr. Beck selec aioe sug ean -< w+}, | Memoirs of such apocryphal artists as Water- 
Mr. Beckford had emblazoned the windows with | ~ he of Amaterdem. Oe of Rasen. Sueneweantt 
the armorial bearings of his family. It has been stated souchy of Amsterdam, Ug of Basan, Sucrewasse 


applaud such a propensity. <A sort of pride of family 
seemed to be springing up in his youthful mind, 
which it became most politic to repress without ap- | 
pearing to do so; his tutor therefore made light of | 
the grounds on which he pretended to trace his an- 
cestry up to such a source. It was clear that the 






‘how fanciful and imaginative he had been in his | 424 Sourcrout of Vienna,and Blunderbussiana 


property of his father by purchase. His tutor had 


These stories have been pased over by the | 


t] 





editor of these volumes in silence, and we | 
os [here is little in what we | 


kno Beckford’s mind, and even of the life | 


he liv. i which can be made to lend colour 
tothem. That he was silent concerning them 
—that he knew of these charges, and saw his 
Priond ly a“ , } } 4 

friends drop away, and made no complaint— 
are, we believe, the sole evidences of what the 
pure-minded and charitable may still find room 
to doubt. The records of those things do not 
exist, the facts upon which they might be 
— 1 cannot be found. This much we have 
felt it right to say, becausein the criticism which 
the pre sent work has called forth these dark 
whisperings have be 








en heard repeated in no very 

charitable oe. ‘or us they shall rest here. 
Beckford, with his intellect clear and vigorous, 

and his memory altogether unimpaired, though 





in his eighty-fifth year, formed, like Rogers, a | 


remarkable link between the past and the pre- 


| grants of arms were of no moment. To others he 


—_ regarding John of Gaunt, some property that of Dalmatia. 


ad once belonged to that prince having become the The explanation he gave of the origin of this com- 


position was, that he felt prompted to write some- 
thing of the kind, by remarking the ridiculous 
memoirs and criticisms on certain Dutch painters of 


endeavoured to repress his early tendency to pride in 
these things. The windows of Fonthill were filled 
with painted glass of thischaracter. It wasa singular | whom he had read in “ Vies des Peintres Flamands.’ 
thing to notice in his conversation the contest between | [In the second place to play off a trick upon his 
his consciousness of truth and his tendency to favour | parent's housekeeper at Fonthill. This domestic 
the obsolete notions of ancestral merit from such | ysed to get her fee by showing his father’s house, and 
pretensions. At Fonthill the Bedfords, Latimers, | giving accounts of the diff erent painters that executed 
Gordons, and all connected with them collaterally had | the pictures. To his great amusement, he had heard 
their arms in the window. Nor were they inappro- | her bestow most extraordin: ry names upon the artists 
priate ornaments. But Mr. Beckford, in conversation | who painted them, until be wondered how such non- 
with one class of pers ‘ould speak of heraldry as | sense could enter her brain. Fond of satire, he 
of a thing of importance, knowi: 1g, as he did, that thought the double exposure of the Flemish ’pio- 
since 1609 and the cessation of the visitations, the | graphico- pictorial authorship, and the housekeeper’ 5 
wear veg t eit Ree ee Meee etre conceit and ignorance, excellent subjects for mystifi- 
would make a jest of them if he found they were | cation. The temptation was irresistible to ridicule 
spoken of as idle vanitics. such an absurdity, and to gratify his humour against 
But there were olla twists in the young | the critics on Dutch art at the same time. Thus 

















| student’s mind causing anxiety to his tutor and | blending them together, he determined the house- 


his friends. His strong imagination was capti- keeper st ould have in future a printed guide to hel] 
§ gina . : . * s. . ¢ of 

vated by the translated stories of Oriental = = prt age ys and give _ ‘el nl 

writers, and a passion for Eastern studies took | Steater fidelity. At that early age he had a i 

sossession of hie mind which bis friends in vain)!" for a little mischief whenever an absurdity 

sg th his s in vé 
I : cage ff 1 Vain | came in his way that deserved the lash; and this 
attempted to discourage. Lord Chatham inter- 


. | tendency grew with his years. His plan succeeded. 
posed his solemn authority. He obtained the | I¢ spited his humour to listen to des scriptions more 





youth’s promise to refrain, at least for some time; | strange and graphic than ever, when the housekeeper 


and it was contrived at Fonthill to remove | went her rounds with strangers. Before a picture of 
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Rubens she would dilate on the skill of Og of Basan, ! lines. 


or Watersouchy of Amsterdam, having the most 
Indicrous effect upon the rustic sight-seers of the 
vicinity, who, knowing no more of art than herself, 
seemed to listen to her descriptions with avidity. 

After this it is not to be wondered at that Mrs. 
Beckford sent her son upon his travels in com- 
pany with his tutor. He remained fixed for 
some time at Geneva, where he contracted 
friendship with Saussvre, Bonnet the naturalist, 
and Huber, famous for his work on bees. He 
also saw there a still greater celebrity: 

Colonel Hamilton having a relative intimate with 
Voltaire, and residing near Ferney, he promised to 


introduce the young Englishman and his tutor. In 
passing through the village to the Chateau, the 
chapel erected and dedicated ‘* Deo Optimo Maximo,” 
over the entrance, led the. erage to ask who 
preached there. They were told that sometimes 


Voltaire himself officis an to _ people, over whom 
he was lord of life and death, of which a gallows 
standing on the estate was proof, it being a Seigneurie 
which conferred that power. The constant official at 
the chapel was a Je suit named Pere Adam, of whom 
Voltaire humorous sly observed—"* Quoique il fiit le 
Pere Adan, il n’était pas le premier des hommes.” 
At the Chateau the visitors were received by Madame 
Denis, Voltaire’s niece, and announced their 
arrival to Voltaire. He was then a very dark-com- 
plexioned, shrivelled, thin old man, stooping much 
from age, being eighty-four, though not natural] ya 
very tallman. The chief, and indeed most striking 
impression made by any of his features was by his 
eyes, which were remarkably large and penetrating. 
Upon his entrance he bowed, for his address was that 
of a finished gentleman of the time, taking each of 
the party in turn, and hethen said: “ You see, gen- 
tlemen ‘un pauvre octogénaire,’ about to quit this 
world ;” then, making a few observations ab: put him- 
self, he turned to young Beckford, and spoke some 
words highly complimentary of his father. He next 
isked some general questions about England; what 
his visitors thoug tht of Switzerland; and for ten 
minutes addressed the party, all standing, upon topics 
of the day. He concluded his audience with ; 
ing the Englishmen, with some little humour, 
parliamentary mode: “My lords and gentlemen, 
many thanks for your visit. Pray take some re- 
freshment, and then, if it will amuse you, look 
my garden and my situation, and give me leave to 
retire ;” which he did immediately, not apparently 
ill pleased at the visit. A cold collation was served 
up under the auspices of Madame Denis, and a walk 
in the poet ’s garden followed. It was laid out in the 
formal French style. The house was not large, and 
plainly furnished, but its situation was admirable. 
Beckford returned in 1778, travelled all over 
England, and then started to make what was 
called “the grand tour.” He visited all the 
cities of Germany and Italy famous for their 
treasures of art, and saw all he could. Then 
came his majority, and the usual rejoicings at 
Fonthill, of which, and his enormous fortune, he 
was now the uncontrolled master; but he did not 
remain long. In 1782 he started again for the 
Continent, with his old tutor—towards whom 
Beckford’s kindness never ceased—an eminent 
artist, a musician, and a physician, his whole 
retinue filling three carriages, besides having led 
horses and outriders. On his return he wrote his 
most famous story of “ Vathek,” making the great 
hall of Fonthill give the idea of the Hall of Eblis. 
All the females, he said, were portraits of those-in 
the domestic establishment at Fonthill. In 1783 
he married Lady Margaret Gordon, daughter of 
the Earl of Aboyne. To this lady, who bore him 
two daughters, it is said that he was strongly 
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ldress- 
in the 





attached. The new-married pair started for 
Switzerland; but the bride never returned. She 


died at Vevay, in 1786, of a fever contracted a 


few days after the birth of her second child; and 
from that day Beckford continued to wander, 
sometimes in France, sometimes in Portugal, 
while the dust gathered thick in the rooms of 
Fonthill, to which he rare ly paid a visit. Won- 


derful stories were already told of him. He was, 
in the world’ s belief, “aman of loneliness and 
mystery.” Byron’s apostrophe to Montserrat, in 
Portug: al, where Beckford had lived, will be re- 
membered. 

There thou too, Vathek! En 





gland’s wealthiest son 











Once found thy Paradise yt aware, 
When wanton wealth her tiest deeds 
Meek Peace voluptuous laws was ever won n. 








Here didst thou dwell, h 
Beneath yon! m oun tain’s ev 










But now f h unb!l 

t sink Se aptane as t out 
giant weeds a passage scarce allow 

To halls deserted, ] j - 






Fres 


h lessons to the 
Vain are the pleasaunces on earth I 
Swey yt into wrec ks anon by Time’s ungentle t 
The exaggerations prevalent concerning Beck- 
ford cannot be better exemplified than by these 





into | 


| carven 


” 


The “fairy dwelling” was simply a bar- 
barous Gothic imitation-house built by a carpen- 
ter from Falmouth, which Beckford merely hired 
for a short term. Its “halls deserted” and its 
“ portals gaping wide” in no wise concerned one 
whose tenancy was ended, 
presume was paid, and could therefore yield him 
no “fresh lessons.” 

Beckford was in Paris before and during the 
tevolution, and saw the > destruction of the Bas 
tile. His eccentricity made him a man of note 
there; his wealth and wandering habits invested 
him with a sort of Monte Christo character; nor 
was the wonderment of Parisian badauds likely 
to be diminished by the wealthy Anglais occa- 


sionally volunteering to go into the den of one of 


the fiercest lions there, and permitting the ani- 
mal, who seems to ! 


have formed an attachment to 
him, to lick his han the presence of a number 
of persons of the cot art. 
the ex 


Isi 


ecution of the } King he was still in Paris. 
Some of the pictures of the scenes of that time 
represent as a spectator an Englishma 
back, who was no other than Beckford. 

At length the W iltshire folks heard the tidings 
that the master of Fonthill was about to return 
and reside there, that the old house was to be 
pulled down, and a wonderful palace erected in 


1 on horse- 


its place. The wanderer returned in 1796, and 
the Abbey with its famous towers was at once 
begun under the superintendence of Wyatt. 


Five hundred workmen were employed, relays 
sometimes working by torchlight. In 1801 
Beckford took up his residence there with 
his large estal isha ent, including Dr. Errhart, 
a physician ; the Chevalier Franchi, an emi- 
nent musical performer; and the Abbé Maouin, 
a topographer, herald, artist, and littérateur. 


His retired 
passion for buying objects 
sculptures, vases, tazze, and ornaments 
and goldsmith work, rare books an prints, and 
cabinets ; his twenty miles of artificial 


building ; his 
art, paintings 


life in this gorgeous 
oi 
gems 





| drive; his miles of wall, inclosing his grounds, 
and keeping out the hated fox-hunters—are all 
well-known associations of Fonthill. Here he re- 
ceived with great state Nelson and Lady Hamil- 








ton ; but it was n 
were opened ag 
Every one 


lany a year before his gates 
ain to receive such visitors. 
knows the story of his refusing the 
request of George pod Fourth, when in the neigh- 
bourhood, to see the Abbey and the grounds. 
The most exaggerate statements were put forth 
regarding his way of life, which was represente: 








as extravagant and Epicurean in the iene 
degree, but apparently with little justice. Per- 
sons disguised themselves as workmen to spy 


what was going on tl might do 


| 


1ere—which they 





without much risk, as there were generally a 
hundred, and sometimes as many as five hundred, 


employed about the grounds. Visitors who did 
obtain admission had some times no cause to 
complain of the owner’s want of politness: 


All the world knows (says the biographer) that Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare wrote a history of Wiltshire ; and 
when he came to that eect in which he wi 
scribe Fonthill, he was naturally desirous of giving 
account of so ren a place; but, he 
difficult of acce . Beckford was, and 


no means through — mutual friend to s¢ 








h d to de- 


ible saring how 


also having 

















In the terrible days of 


| 
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and -whose rent we | 





an accurate describer, I thought it soe ib ble he mi; ght 
be inclined to give a true and account of 
what he and everybody else « he greatest 
curiosit y in the whole place.’ 
‘Then that was the reason you exhibited your- 
self - dia 
“ Why, not exactly,” said Mr. Beckford; “but 


| as when 


he met me his wondering gaze was extraordi- 

You never saw a poor man so much astonished 
I suddenly pounced upon him. Had I been 
a whole Gorgon, he could not have been more petri- 
fied. I almost wished 1 had not been so civil to him, 
for he has been rather insolent to some of my fore- 


when 


nary. 


| fathers in his book. 


| of this catastrophe. 


Thus lived the lord of Fonthill; but there 
came achange. Troubles had beset him from 
the first. His builders were dishonest. One day 
Beckford ascended one of the towers, and kicked 
down the rotten stone co 1 his feet into the 
courtyard below. Nor was this the worst, though 
he was ignorant of the truth His great 
tower, 280 feet in height, had no foundations. 
Years after, when he had removed to Bath, he 
received a message that a man who was dying 
desired to see him. This man confessed that a 


ping r wit! 


as yet, 








burden had lain heavily on his mind. He said 
that he had strongly recommended that an arch 
should be turned under the tower, being at that 
time clerk of the works, for otherwi was 
unsafe and must some day fall, as he had re- 
peatedly warned the — ect. The money had 


been paid for the purpose; but the arch was never 
turned. The man’s warning proved true. Sur- 
rounded by all his splendours, the master of 
Fonthill Abbey had been living in daily danger 


The great tower at last 





fell into the marble court, a ¢ mplete ruin. But 
Beckford was now no longer its master. Ha- 
rassing lawsuits, adverse decrees in C hancery 
concerning his large West Indian properties, came 
upon him unexpectedly, and destroyed the 
greater part of his large fort tune. Fonthill, with 
some of its wondrous contents, was sold to a 
City trader for 370,000/., and Be ‘a retired 
to Bath, where he died on the 2nd of May 1844. 
Beckford’s taste for art has been dispar: aged, 
but not by those whose authority is of value. In 
like manner the originality of “ Vathek” has 


ind. His bur- 
and the “ Elegant 


1 


been disputed, but on no goo 
lesque novels of “ Amezia” 









ma é : ° 1 + a 
Enthusiast ” contain much ver satire on the 
public characters of the day. He ridiculed his 
old child companion, Mr. Pitt, unsparingly; and 


it is a fact at least singular that no man did this 
in those days without becoming by some means 
stamped as a villain of the blackest hue. But he 
was at least impartial—hating Charles James Fox 
with a still more hearty bitterness. In a copy of 
Walpole’s “‘ Life of Fox” he had written notes, 





among others observing how that great statesman 
“prepared himself for the famous debate on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, by passing the whole night 
at the gaming table.” Beckford sat twice in Par- 
liament for Hindon; but he had no taste for that 
| political life which was his father’s glory and 


an 


> the pl ace, | 


delight. He was a proud man, and at least in- 
dependent, and there was no demand for such 
men in the parliaments of those days. “I would 
rather,” he said, “live in hermit s le than in 











¢ 
UL 


| the turmoil of faction and ne il intrigue.” 
But he was not wanting in activity. He was 
always an early riser, and ate and drank with 
great moderation, report to tl notwith- 


| standing. 


he was much puzzled how to accomplish his object. | 
At last, seeing no other mode, he wrote to Mr. - 
Beckford, requesting permission to come himself or 
to send a competent person to draw up the descrip- | 
tion he desired. He received a feply, *‘ per return,” 
in terms of great politeness, ing Sir Richard was } 
perfectly welcome to coi ir any other time | 
for the purpose he desired. tichard, in conse- | 
quence, chose a yin which h ird Beckford | 
was to be absent in town, in order not to intra on | 
his privacy. He spent some hours in taking notes upon | 
the different parts of the Abbey and grounds. He had | 
} 





no idea that Mr. Beckford was at home, until, just as he 


ted him to step into one 










was leaving, a servant requ 

of the rooms he had 1 en; and upon entering 

it, he saw Mr. B lf, and the table laid 

out for a repast. l was never more sur- 
lif seckford hoped he had 


prised in his 
) } ] 











tI Ww y OF 
he felt inclined to pay it a visit, and 
Sir Richard would take a seat at the 
because at that late hour it 

uld reach Stoarh in time for 
Richard » co! ind spen evening 
very agreeabl don his taking parture his 
host re ated compliment he hac e tendered. | 
This story, Mr. Beckford told a frier was substan- | 





tially correct; ‘‘but he must have known I was at 
home. I thought xreat pity that, as the poor man 
had spent th hole day in going over Fonthill, he 


should be turned out impransus. Besides, as he was 








He said to a friend: 


yuilding, 























planting, = lening, wh: ute ver me em- 
ployed in the open air.” He w: e; but 
his Caeanicias had sometimes th in it, 
as will be seen from the following extract from a 
conversation with him, relating to the Duchess of 
Gordon: 

“¢T once shut myself up Fonthill to be out of the 
way of a lady—an ungallant thing to ly on 
earth but her with whomi it oc curred. You t well 

| remember a Duchess of Gordon, a was the 
continual talk of the town fo i rcenary 
ways, and m¢ ™ of entrapping men witl brood of 

ould have served no other lady so, 1 

njoyed a joke s¢ ‘ at time 
body satel oh Mr. Beckford’s « wealth 
—everything about me was exagger: rtion- 
ately. I was in cons quence a capital for the 
Duchess—so she thought; It cht ver ifferently 
| She had been told that even a nthil 
was a palace—my house a Potosi. Wh upon 
earth could be desired by m iug mother for a 
| daughter? I might! ’ and impotent— 
no matter, such hilos ] 
rom town of | I to 
hard face at Fonthill—a sight | cou 
with. I resolved to give her a us 








hill was put in order for her rece 
thing I could devise to receive her magnifice ntly— 
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not only to receive her, but to turn the tables upon 
her for the presumption she had that I was to become 
the plaything of her purposes.’ 

‘«* The splendour of her reception must have stimu- 
lated her in her object.’ 

* *T designed it should operate in that manner. I 
knew her a4m—she little thought so. 
ments being made, I ordered my ‘mayor-domo’ to 
say, on the Duchess’s arrival, that it was unfortunate 
—everything being arranged for her Grace’s reception, 
Mr. Beckford had shut himself up on a sudden, a way 
he had at times, and that it was more than his place 
was worth to disturb him, as his master only appeared 
when he pleased, forbidding interruption even if the 
King came to Fonthill. I had just received a large 
lot of books—nothing could be more opportune. I 
had them removed to the rooms of which I had taken 
possession. The Duchess 
wonderful equanimity, and seemed much surprised 
and gratified at what she saw, and the mode of her 
reception—just as I desired she should be, quite on 
tiptoe to have me for a son-in-law. Whenshe got up 
in the morning, her first question was, ‘ Do vou think 
Mr. Beckford will be visible to-day ?’ : 

“T cannot inform your Grace—Mr. Beckford’s 
movements are very 
Would your Grace take an airing in the park—a walk 
in the gardens ?’ 

“ Everything which Fonthill could supply was made 


so 


' ‘ ° . 
achievements, substituted creed for ceremonial, 


though the natural instincts and the normal 
condition of mankind demand ceremonial more 
than creed. The grand mistake of Protestantism 
has been the belief that the rigidly dogmatic can 


My arrange- | dispense with the riehly and radiantly symbolical. 


It is a grievous error; but in condemning it we 
must not overlook the essential and glorious 
characteristics of Protestantism, as the authoress, 


| from passionate partisanship, seems disposed to 


do. If, however, she had not been such a pas- 


| sionate partisan of the Agnes Strickland school, 


conducted herself with | 


her book would probably have been less instruc- 
tive and interesting. It was well for the world 
that Walter Scott was a Tory; and it is well for 
the poetic revival of the past that many persons— 
Miss Millington included—should enormously 
overrate the past. It is a better extreme than 


| the contempt for the past which was once so 


fashionable. 


The blunder which the extravagant 


| admirers of the past make is in supposing that they 


| can bring the past back again. 


uncertain—it is possible. | 


Heraldry was a 
beautiful, suggestive, and ennobling portion of 
medieval symbolism ; but it would be as impos- 
sible to restore heraldry to its ancient empire as 


}to summon from the dead the whole mediaeval 


the most of, whetting her appetite to her purpose still | ©X : : » e £ 
| after age it must clothe itself with fresh forms. 


more. My master of the ceremonies to the Duchess 
did not know what to make of his master, the Duchess, 
or his own position. ‘Perhaps Mr. Beckford will be 
visible to-morrow ?’ was the Duchess’s d 1ily consola- 


tion To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
came and went—no Mr. Beckford. 1 read on, deter- 


mined not to see her. Was it not serving a woman 
of such a coarse nature quite right ?’ 

‘* She remained seven or eight days, magnificently 
entertained, and then went away without seeing him. 
She was very angry, and said of him in her rage 
things too scandalous to have escaped any woman’s 
lips but her own. ‘ Think of such a woman's ven- 
geance—such a woman as the Duchess was, who never 
suffered anything to stand in the way of her objects!’” 


h 
{ 
r 


Beckford was certainly not without good traits. 


existence. Symbolism cannot perish, yet age 
And out of the very hostility of Protestantism to 
the symbolical will the most stupendous triumphs 
of the symbolical yet come, Those triumphs in 
truth have already begun. For some time it has 
been felt that the purely dogmatic, except asa 
weapon of warfare, is barren and cold. There is 
a strong yearning, which has not yet arrived at 
distinct utterance, for something warmer, more 
expansive, more fruitful. Till the yearning has 
more articulate speech and more creative force, 


| We cannot expect the history of heraldry to be 


His grief at the loss of his wife, his unceasing | 


kindness to Lettice, his old tutor, whom he 
placed with his family in a comfortable house at 
Fonthill, and his considerateness for his servants, 
are points beyond dispute. He boasted of his 
trust in his domestics, who had most of them 
been with him many years. 
born from domestics of his father, and he had 
had three generations of one or two in his 
establishment. When his aged mother died he 
was busily engaged in superintending his build- 
ings at Fonthill; but he suddenly abandoned 


ing to his old habit when in affliction. His 
temper had perhaps some trace of his West 
Indian origin—something to remind one of his 


written either with poetical splendour or with 
critical depth. The symbolism of the past will 
mingle so confusedly with the symbolism of 
the future, that dilettanteism and prejudice 
will seize on both, and falsely picture and fool- 
ishly interpret both. From dilettanteism Miss 
Millington’s book is quite free; of puerile preju- 
dice it manifests rather more than enough. 


| Miss Millington seems to have a thorough know- 


Some had been 


ledge, as she unquestionably has a thorough love, of 
her subject. But though the volume is an exceed- 
ingly pleasant volume, with here and there gleams 
of pictorial vivacity, the critical element is alto- 
gether wanting; and by criticism we mean 


| exalted, sound, and measured judgment—not 
them, and went abroad again for awhile, accord- | 


fiery ancestor, Peter Beckford, the Lieutenant- | 


Governor of Jamaica, who fought and struggled 
with his riotous Assembly. But self-will is apt 
to manifest itself in men who are bred up from 


childhood in the prospect of a fortune of a | 


million of money and a revenue of one hundred | 


thousand per annum. The reader will not have 
forgotten his “ Prayer,’ composed at Fonthill, 
beginning with the fine lines : 
Like the low murmnr of the secret stream 
Which through dar] 
My suppliant 
That on 





ilders winds its shaded way, 
heard. Ah! do not deem 
ain toys I throw my hours away! 


voice 18 





These Memoirs would have been better in one 
volume than in two. To eke them out, the 
anonymous writer (are we wrong in guessing him 
to be Mr. Cyrus Redding ?) has thrown in long 
extracts from Beckford’s writings, and abridg- 
ments of his travels, which are tedious and out of 
proportion, and serve to weaken our impression 
of the man. 
been prepared is visible in the execrable French 


The haste with which the work has | 


| without reference to Niebuhr. 


pedantic captiousness. It would not be worth 
while taking notice of Miss Millington’s eccen- 
tricities, both of opinion and of statement, if 
the school to which she belongs had not such 
pernicious sway over the rising mind of England. 
The work through which the children of England 
first form an acquaintance with the growth and 
achievements of their country is chiefly Mrs. 
Markham’s history, said on competent authority 
to be painfully defective in style, and to swarm 
with inaccuracies that set the historical disco- 
veries of the last fifty years at defiance. Now, 
it may be pleasanter to read Goldsmith’s His- 
tory of Rome than Niebuhr’s; but it is impossible 
henceforth honestly to read the history of Rome 
Here Niebuhr 


| typifies the whole historical field, into which no 
; one should enter to cultivate, to reap, or to glean, 


with which the writer favours us at pp. 247-248 | 


of vol. i., pp. 65, 99, &c., of vol. ii. Weare, how- 
ever, not sorry that these Memoirs have been 
published. 
the memory of a man who we suspect has 
een calumniated. 
SS 
THE ROMANCE OF HERALDRY. 

Heraldry in History, Poetry, and Romance. By 

Eten J. Mriziineton. London: Chapman 

and Hall. 





They will do at least some justice to | 


who is not determined by valiant and con- 
scientious striving to seek and to find the car- 
dinal and everlasting verities. 

For instance, after the recent researches on the 
reign of Charles the First and the Common- 
wealth, is it not inexcusable to speak of Crom- 
well asatyrant? To set up Cromwell for apo- 
theosis as Carlyle has done is absurd; but to 
deny Cromwell’s great qualities and the sincerity 
both of his piety and his patriotism is infinitely 
worse than absurd. Ifit would be ungenerous 
to question that Charles was more unfortunate 
than guilty and had many kingly gifts, it would 
be unjust to dispute Cromwell’s claim to a high 


| place among those who have faithfully served 


One sad effect of the Reformation has been the | 


decline of symbolism. Miss Millington, who is 
fierce against Puritanism, and who calls Crom- 
well a tyrant, ascribes to Puritanism alone what 
was undoubtedly the result of a far wider 
influence. Boldly, unsparingly iconoclastic— 


and necessarily so for the work it had to per- 
form—the Reformation, after its simply negative | ] 






the chivalrous. 


their God and their native land. 

Miss Millington alludes to Francis the First as 
She has taken no pains to ascer- 
tain whether he deserves to be so characterised. 
There is scarcely an impartial and intelligent 
Frenchman who would not confess that Francis, 
with a few gallant traits, was rash, vain, vulgar, 


superstitious, cruel, disgustingly sensual—of all | 


which there is ample assurance in the portraits 
of his swinish face. 

Saint George is introduced to us by Miss Mil- 
ington as a chivalric martyr. To Saint George 


| 








as a mythological personage we have no objec. 
tion to offer. One mythological saint is just as 
good as another, and Saint George’s name hag 
rather a stirring sound. But as a historical per- 
sonage Saint George comes extremely becuffed 
and bedraggled from historical investigation, his 
renown as warrior and as martyr both alike 
stripped from him. It has been conjectured— 
and hitherto no weighty argument has assailed 
the conjecture—that Saint George, the favourite 
of the Crusaders, the patron of England, the 
honoured of Russia and Genoa, of various lands 
and of various orders, must be traced to the in- 
famous and persecuting patriarch of Alexandria, 
whom the populace of that turbulent city mur- 
dered. Admitting that Athanasius and the 
friends and admirers of Athanasius have exag- 
gerated and misrepresented, the patriarch 
George seems in the main to have deserved his 
evil reputation. 

In her zeal for symbolism Miss Millington 
becomes tiresome through being didactic, and 
misses the genial through straining at the inge- 
nious. Herein how unlike she is to that greatest 
of all symbolists, Creuzer, who never moralises, 
and who, never aiming at ingenuity, is always 
genial in the most fruitful and catholic sense! 
She would, for example, fain have us believe that 
there was a spiritual as well as a material con- 
trast between the horse and the ass in Scripture. 
the one typifying pride, the other humility. The 
horse was forbidden by Moses because he did not 
want the Hebrews to be a conquering people; but, 
even if he had not been forbidden, the horse was 
little suited to a mountainous country. From the 
time of David, however, both horses and mules 
became common. But neither the material nor 
the spiritual contrast between the horse and the 
ass could exist, forasmuch as, according to uni- 
versal testimony, the ass has in the East a size,a 
beauty, a courage, and a swiftness which would 
make the contrast absurd. When Christ rode 
into Jerusalem on an ass, or on a colt the foal of 
an ass, lowliness was symbolised; but much more 
than lowliness— peace. The horse bore the sol- 
dier to battle; the ass was chiefly devoted to 
agricultural purposes, and was the emblem of the 
Gospel’s fertility as well as of its tranquil 
march. 

In saying that Albert of Brandenburg dis- 
graced the office of Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Order, is Miss Millington quite sure that she 
attaches any very definite meaning to the words, 
or that she has taken the slightest trouble to 
ascertain the state of Germany at the time of the 
Reformation? Albert may have been greedy ; he 
may not have been the wisest of politicians, the 
greatest of warriors, or the noblest of men; but, 
if he helped to create Prussian independence and 
to promote a stupendous and salutary religious 
revolution, we can pardon him for sweeping aside 
a thing which had degenerated into a nuisance 
and an obstruction. The race of Brandenburg 
has always been selfish, and it has often had to 
pay dear for its selfishness. Will Miss Milling- 
ton, however, obligingly inform us of what exact 
value to the world the Teutonic Order was at the 
time when Albert of Brandenburg smote it 
down? 

Ourauthoress, ensnared and bewildered by pomp 
and show, and little capable of piercing beneath 
the surface, is inclined to conclude that ceremonies 
and vows and consecrations must have en- 
couraged and enabled the knights of the various 
orders to lead a holy and blameless life. What- 
ever life they ought to have led, a holy and blame- 
less life they certainly did not lead. Nor can we 
be astonished thereat. Solemn rites, unleavened 
by any deep moral thought, stimulate passions 
instead of calming and purifying them. Nowall 
through the Middle Ages there was no deep moral 
thought. If the virtues were colossal, the vices 
were more colossal still. From the time of the 
Crusades every lawless lust reigned. The heroism 
was not of the highest kind; it was not animated 
by the highest motives. By alms-giving, by 
gift of lands to the Church, or by a death-bed 
repentance, it was supposed that every abo- 


mination, every iniquity, could be or 
for. The Middle Ages so obscured an 
deadened the moral sense, that long cel- 


turies must yet elapse before it can recover its 
healthy vigour. Extremely picturesque the 
Middle Ages are, and we detest the mode in 
which the Rationalists deal with them. But 
it would be lying against the clearest wit- 
nessing of history to deny that they sacrificed 
elevation of moral principle, and strictness of 
moral practice, to splendour of religious decora- 
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tion. Wherefrom it is not to be deduced that | severs us from medievalism, what forces us {been so eagerly looked for, that many of our 
religious decoration is in itself objectionable, but | to refuse it the sustained and systematic | readers must have speculated on the title, and 
that it becomes an infinitely subordinate affair | thought which its robust features justly claim, | perhaps vainly endeavoured to guess at the 
till the moral regeneration of the community, | is not its barbarity alone; it is its pedantic | nature of the contents. Fantastic as it sounds, 
and of every individual in the community, is | crust of cumbrous erudition. What at any time | The Scouring of the White Horse is at once an 
accomplished. The corruption of military and /a strong nation has done, or the instincts ofa | old and an extant reality. The Vale of the 
religious orders, and of ecclesiastical institutions, | strong nation have built up, will, however remote | White Horse, well known to Berkshire men, 
went beyond the grievous corruption of society | from the present, always find willing students. | is called after the figure of a horse, cut in 
in general. Hence, not from the blow of the | But society is not a college of heralds with | the turf on the north-west face of the 
enemy, but from internal decay, did those orders ! scholastic habitudes and inspirations, and will | range of chalk downs which cross the county, 
and those institutions perish. The innocence | therefore, not without some apparent reason, | at a part where the declivity is at once lofty and 
which cannot defend itself is seldom worth de- | pronounce a college of heralds to be a bore. To | steep. Itis a rude figure about 374 feet in length. 
be sure, if, as Miss Millington offensively enough | When the afternoon sun shines on it, it may be 
assures us, Christ was vain of his royal descent, | seen for many miles. Tradition indicates it as a 
isalesson here for our own times. Men in the | heraldry, as so closely interwoven with the pride | memorial of the Battle of Ashdown, supposed to 
mass are never impatient innovators. They are | of birth, becomes a Christian science, imperatively | have been fought in the immediate vicinity 
by temper and by habit conservative. They will |} implying a Christian duty. But humble and | (A.p. 871), and in which the Saxon King 
bear with the old as long as the old has any | devout Christians in general will scarcely think | “thelred, and his brother, the Alfred the Great 
respectable semblance of vitality. But if an| this a wise or reverent way of recommending to | of our English story, are said to have defeated 
organisation refuses to adapt itself to profound | others a favourite pursuit of our own, any more | the Pagan Danes, mustering in great numbers. 
and prevailing needs, and tries to prove that its | than good Englishmen, who are neither Puritans | It was what Cromwell called a “crowning 
defects are excellences, who can save it from | nor Anglo-Catholics, will love Charles the First | mercy;” and in memory of it (tradition says 
overthrow? | better from your always calling him Charles the |on the day after the battle) Alfred is 

Unable to distinguish between an excessive | Martyr. They who, like Miss Millington, would | supposed to have made his army carve the 
formalism and a true and living devotion, Miss | again teach the nobleness of heraldry tomankind, | White Horse, the standard of Hengist, on 
Millington thinks that it would be well if in | should frankly and bravely face the inherent | the hill-side, where it may be seen to this 
every public and private act and circumstance | and insurmountable difficulties to the popularity | day. From time immemorial it has been a fitful 
there was the same precise and pompous recog- | of the subject. These are not, as she concludes, | custom with the inhabitants of the district to 
nition of God as among our ancestors. This isajto be mainly sought in the degeneracy of the | make holiday and “scour the White Horse,” 
dangerous error, when the disease of the world | times, though degeneracy there may be, but in| by clearing away the turf where it has en- 
still is that hollow pharisaism against which | twofacts already indicated—first, inthe scholastic, | croached on the antique outline of the steed. On 
Christ and all his faithful followers have pro- | almost monastic, character of heraldry ; and, | such occasions, rustic sports blend with the 
tested. We have frequently lamented that | secondly, in the limited numbers which, even in | hurly-burly of an ordinary country fair. There 


religion, national and catholic, and robed with | its most fi yurishing days, heraldry brought within | was a celebration of the kind in the September of 
eloquent symbols, did not encounter us at every | the range of its influence, leaving to ages more | 1857, and Mr. Hughes was called on by his 
point of our existence. But to break down our | catholic the task of creating a more catholic fellow-countymen to be the laureate of the 
piety into an innumerable multitude of small | symbolism. ATTICUS. festival. Thischeerful and genial, yet instructive 
specific rites is to wander far away from God’s| © : x= and serious, Christmas book, resplendent in blue 
Holy Spirit, and to fossilise that symbolism | THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE. | and gold, and capitally illustrated by our old 
which Miss Millington’s book is professedly in- | The Scouring of the White Horse; or, the Long | friend Richard Doyle, is the result. There is a 
tended to impress and illustrate. ‘acation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the | love story for the young ladies, but told so naively 
It is a striking and somewhat ludicrous proof 


and gracefully, as to merit a wider audience. 
how much Miss Millington is the slave of for- There is historical and legendary matter for the 
malism, that she should find subject for bound- | Han and Co. 1859. studious. There are descriptions of wrestling 
less whining in the fact that the Sultan has been } enal success of “Tom Brown’s School | matches and back-sword’s play for the lovers of 
made a Knight of the Garter. According to | Days” was a phenomenon as unique as it was | the muscular, whether pagans or ( hristians; and 
Miss Millington the Garter has a Christian | gratifying. It was a proof that truth and nature | for the latter especially there is a real sermon on 
character, that can never be forfeited, and implies | have still a charm for a large section of the cul- | rural sports. In these days of controversies on 
Christian obligations of the most stringent kind, | tivated public, and that a “hit” in authorship the holding of harvest homes The Scouring of 
and Christian privileges that are precious alike | can still be made without the display of that | the White Horse has much to suggest to the 
and inalienable. Is not this purely and pre- {enormous exaggeration and undue emphasis | social philosopher. Above all, there are pictures 
posterously childish? It is right to confer the | which characterise so much of what is trium- | of English rural life, scenery, and character, seen 
Garter on a successful Catiline in France; but itis | phant in our contemporary literature. Mr. | with unaffected delight through Cockney spec- 
not right to honour similarly a generous though | Hughes is often classed with Mr. Kingsley as an | tacles, which may be pitted against anything of 
perhaps effeminate prince in Turkey! The | apostle of “muscular Christianity,” for so the | the kind in our literature. rhe manner of the 
Sultan is a hateful Mahometan; but Louis | spiritualisation of athletic manliness has been | imaginary narrator of “the Scouring of the 
Napoleon is a Christian, a very good Christian | wittily termed. But though there may be cer- | Vhite Horse” has been compared by critics to 
indeed! tain affinities between the two writers, yet in that of Mr. Samuel Titmarsh in the “Great 
With faults which we have had no pleasure in | matter and manner they differ not less than | Hoggarty Diamond.’ Mr. Hughes may be to 
pointing out, and with others, perhaps still more {| does Mr. Thackeray from Mr. Dickens. Mr. Mr. Kingsley what Mr. Thackeray is to Mr. 
serious, which we refrain from pointing out, Miss | Hughes is the Thackeray of the new duumvirate | Dickens. But in some important Tespects the 
Millington’s book deserves attention from its | —infinitely calmer and more judicious than his | parallel and contrast do not hold. _ The author of 
earnest character and pious purpose. ‘That | ardent composer. He produces his effects by | “Tom Brown’s School Days” is more of an 
attention it is sure to receive. It is not the best |} much quieter means, and is altogether more | idyllist than a satirist; his humour is pure, 
exposition and portraiture of heraldry that we | wholesome and natural than the Admirable gentle, and ethereal. He has nothing of the 
could imagine; but it is a valiant and suc- | Crichton of the English Church in 1858. If the savage though low-toned irony of the arch-mocker 
cessful vindication of heraldry. Apart from | subject of “Tom Brown’s School Days ” had | of “‘ Vanity Fair. as : 
its relations to the symbolical, the poetical, | fallen into the hands of Mr. Kingsley, we should | The London clerk hails from an attorney's 
and the religious, Miss Millington is right | have been presented with a series of portraits | office in our great metropolis, and, when he is at 
in maintaining that without an acquaintance | of Rugbwxans, moststriking, but most exaggerated. | home, from the neighbourhood of Lamb’s-Con- 
with heraldry modern history must often be There would have been a boy-monster, sunk in duit-street. He has learned short-hand, which 
unintelligible. A knowledge thereof should be | vice, and a subscriber to the Reasoner, acting as | accounts for the skill in reporting attested by his 
regarded as an indispensable branch of aja foil to a boy-hero, a pet pupil of Dr. Arnold’s, | narrative, and which swells the sum available 
finished education. There are many things taught | the embodiment at fifteen of every virtue in for his expenses during his Long Vacation holi- 
incomparably less important and attractive. The | universal history. It was the charm of Tom/ day. Where shall he go? His brother clerks, 
study is not in itself dry or repulsive. Indeed, | Brown himself that he was an average English | Bradshaw in hand, advise Wales or the Lakes ; 
few studies can be so lavishly arrayed in glowing | schoolboy, neither saint nor sinner, neither | but he is decided in his che ice by a letter from 
colours and suggestive beauty. Its nomenclature | callous nor sensitive, neither genius nor fool. | an old farmer friend in Berkshire, inviting him 
and technicalities are arid ; but these are not its |} Whether his worshippers might like it or not, | to the “Scouring ot the White Horse, and 
significance, its soul. They are at most only its | the influence of Dr. Arnold on such a boy in so | offering a longer hospitality. The directors of 
grammar, and grammar has never been found | numerous a school was represented as intermit- | the South-Western Railway might do worse than 
extremely exhilarating. Miss Millington gives | tant, though powerful, no doubt, when rarely and | reprint the hero’s account ol his unaffected 
us, perhaps, too much of the grammar; probably | occasionally exerted. Rugbzans recognised that | ecstacies on their line, as he whirls past “all the 
from being more intimate with heraldry, as such, | the picture was a correct representation of a | corn fields, though by this time most of them 
than with history, poetry, and romance—of the | reality which they knew; and the general public, | were only stubble, and Reading town, and the 
bearings of heraldry on which her book discourseth. | drawing its own inferences the while, saw that | great lasher at Pangbourn, where the water was 
The great difference between the symbols in the | the description was true to nature. Had Mr. | rushing and dancing through in the sunlight to 
Greek religion and the heraldical symbols is that | Kingsley to fashion forth the hero of the pleasant | welcome me into Berkshire, and the great 
the former were created, and therefore were at | little volume now before us, a Cockney law- stretches of open land about W allingford-road 
once felt and appreciated, by the genius of the | clerk, fed upon the platitudes of Radical debating | and Didcot.’ Much of the charm of the book 
people. The latter were far less spontaneous. | society, and for the first time introduced to the | lies in the art (not an easy one) with which the 
They were learned, elaborate, and artificial; they | beauties of rural nature and the hearty sim- | simple yet shrewd Cockney is inade to describe 
were the product, and they were entrusted to | plicities of agricultural life, we know from that the impressions produced on him by Berkshire | 
the guardianship, of a special class. Not merely | melancholy caricature and scarecrow, “ Alton | scenery, the pleasant English farmhouse, the 
Were they tinged, they were transfused and | Locke, Tailor and Poet,” what the Rector of | squire, who does not all accord with his precon- 
transfigured, by the scholastic element. Only | Eversley would make of him. ceived notions of a “bloated aristocrat, and the 
such symbolism can the people be expected to| The Scouring of the White Horse has been so | kind-hearted though irascible old antiquary, who, 
sympathise with as emanates from their own | long announced, and the second work of the | on the spot itself, tells him, for our instruction, 
Prolific bosom and prolific phantasy. What | author of “Tom Brown’s School Days” has | the story of the battle of Ashdown. The farmer 


fending, and the organisation which cannot sus- 
tain itself is seldom worth sustaining. And there 
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Author of “Tom Brown’s School Davs.” 
llustrated by Ricuarp Doyiy. Cambridge: 
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friend whom he visits, blunt and downrig ht, Genial in ite jest and in its earnest, The Scouring | and could hardly suggest a better remedy than 
but not at all a fool, is excellently described. | of the | Whit Horse will be welcome to all that | the continual incursions of restless, prying, med. 
With “ Miss Lucy,” his host’s pretty sister, of | wor! id-wi le family of Browns who have already | dlingly and intrusively benevolent tourists, justly 
eourse the London clerk falls in love, and we | been won over by its author. scandalised at the heaps of sawdust thrust away 


a wedding crowns the 
and the 
hero is 


are left to imagine tha 
visit, in spite of the young clergyman 
young farmers, of whom the Cockney 
occasionally jealous. 

All voor written 





by clever men nowadays 
must have a “ sociologic ral” aim; and in com- 
posing his entertaining little work Mr. Hughes 
in this respect behind his neighbours. T 
chief lessons which he seems to mean to incule: 
are two—one addressed to a section of the town 
population, the other to a section of the rural. 
Mucl 1¢ jealousy between town and country 
might lire t Mr. Hughes appears to intimate, 
if the urban declaimers against a “ bloated aris- 
tocracy” would visit such a farmhouse as worthy 
Joseph H urst’s, converse with just such an anti- 
quary as he of the White Horse Hill, and fall in 
with just such affable and hospitable squires as 
figure here. No doubt; but it is not every rail- 
irsionist who can have our hero’s oppor- 

Nor is a converse lesson unrequired. 

and general prosperity have 
old animosity between town and 
it still survives; and perhaps the 
gentleman despises the manufacturer, 
» than the manufacturer dislikes the country 
gentleman. The squire has something more to 
learn from the city than he generally finds during 
a sojourn in his town house, diversified by visits 
to his clubs. There is still room for many a 
fiction to develope further the admirable philo- 
sophy of reconciliation which Mrs. Gaskell has 


is not 


of 











tunities. 
Political 
lessened the 
country. Yet 
country 
mor 


+a 
nts 


eve 





ipar € 


| veller especially the power of 


attempted to expound in her “North and 
South.” 

The other lesson, much more directly and | 
emphatically taught in The Scouring of th “White 
Hors é, is meant for the country gentleman and 
th \ 


the country clergym 
} 


un. It is one quite charac- 
so distingu 


uished an apostle of “ mus- 

and is enforced with much 
earnestness and sincerity in many passages 
of the book, longer and shorter. Mr. Hughes 
loves what is manly, healthful, and legitimately ex- 
citing in rustic sports—in wrestling, single-stick, 
and the rest. He sees with sorrow that in them 
emulation of 
frequently degenerates 
tival closes in drt 


teristic of 
mNity 


cular Christianity, 








inkenness and debauchery. He 


would have the rural festival dignified by the pre- 
sence of the gentry; and his imaginary clergyman 
goes the length of recommending that persons of 


hisown cloth should ast as umpires, at once repress- 
ing evil passions and seeing fair play done. The 
question is replete with difficulties, nor 
should we wish to pronounce on it ex cathedrd. It 
is one of real and true social importance, in spite 
of the ridicule heaped on the Young Englanders, 
and which perhaps their own extravagance of 
language provoked. Both sides of the 
controversy will be found fully and fairly repre- 
sented in Zhe Sc ig of the White Horse. The 
difficulties of intervention on the part of the 
higher classes are well brought out in the graphic 
descriptions of the rural sports at the great 
festival. ‘The need for interference is eloquently 
insisted on in the sermon of the model clergyman 
who excite S a causeless and tem ipora ry jealousy 
in the breast of the London clerk. 

Our solitary extract shall be a Berkshire song, 
one of many capital ditties, for the most part 
original, supposed to be sung in the large booth 
on the evening of the Scouring. It is put into 
the mouth of “a brawny young carter,” and is 


one 


justly 


ur 




















entitled 
CUPID'S GARDEN, 
As I n Cu-bdit’s gardin, 
Not n arn fan hour, 
T’wur the s 
ait u 
A-g rin 
4 
The 
A 
I vond ped to one 0’ them, 
lr} s to herI zays, 
“ Be vor ged to art 
C ne ly 
“*T bea red to narra young man 
I solemnly declare, 
I aims to live a may-den, 
And s the laurel wear.” 
Zavs I, ‘“* My stars and gar-ters! 
This here's a DI “tty go, 
Vor avine young mayd as never wos 
To sar’ all mankind 2 


But the t’otl her young may-den 
And vrom her seat she risn, 
Zays she, “ Let thee and I go our own waay, 
And w ell let she go shis’n, ‘i 





looked sly at me, 





| the other. 
begets bad blood, that courage | 
into ferocity, and the fes- | 





GERMANY. 





PEASANT LIFE IN 

Peasant Life in Germany. By Miss Anna C, 

Jounson. New York: Charles Scribner. 
London: S. Low, Son, and Co. 


Tne great intellectual merit of the Americans is | 
These are | 


acuteness, their great failing conceit. 
] veellence the good and evil genii of the 
traveller ; what the former gives him, the latter 
perverts or takes away. 
has less reason than most to deplore her very 
manifest superabundance of the national foible ; 
had it been otherwise, we scarcely sce how 
her volume could have beheld the light atall. A 
young lady who sets off alone to Germany, ex- 


¢ 
ior 


pressly to write a book about the Germans, | 


entirely ignorant of a language which even after 
her return she is clearly incapable of speaking 
or spelling correctly, certainly cannot be censured 
want of self-sufficiency. A larger share of 
the maidenly grace of diffidence would have 
kept her, if not at home, at least from publica- 
tion—or, at all events, have deterred her from 
pronouncing in so very pragmatical and dog- 
matical a tone de omni scibili. Yet this only 
shows that diffidence is not an unmixed good. It 
is better that Miss Johnson should make herself 
a little ridiculous, than that the world should 


for 


lose a really valuable as well as very 
entertaining book of travels. It seldom hap- 
pens that a man’s defects actually over- 


and to the tra- 
observation is 
so essential, that the ordinary tourist plus re- 
markable acuteness of perception, and minus the 
most glimmering conception of modesty or self- 
distrust, is still something more than a mere 
average writer of his class. It should also be 
said that Miss Johnson’s conceit is not of the 
offensive or supercilious order. Despite phre- 
nology, the organs of self-esteem and benevolence 
seem to lie very close together in her head—you 
cannot touch one without simultaneously exciting 
She does not admire her own country 
and its institutions more cordially than she pities 
the poor benighted European, victim of intoler- 
able prejudice and slave of crowned oppressors. 
She is, moreover, frank and simple-minded, and 
narrates her own misadventures with unaffected 
good humour—how, for example, having la- 
boured to impress the ancillary mind with the 
conception that she wanted she was 
horrified to behold that faithful abigail return 
(tempore 10 a.m.) with two gloriously-hot 
tumblers of gin-punch. It is not her enthusiasm 
for her own country that we blame—this 
considerable extent as just as amiable ; we only 
lament that she should be unable to see anything 
else, good or bad, without testing it by an 
American standard. This is foolish and narrow- 
minded. It must be owned that she does not 
make herself the blind apologist of her native 
land, and that, when twitted with the atrocities of 
the South, she replies in the only proper way by 
opposing to these the quiet, the intelligence, the 
civilisation, of her own happy New England. 

Not a little of Miss Johnson’s habitual censure 
of Europeans may be simply and naturally 


balance his good qualities; 


grapes, 


| accounted for by the circumstance that Euro- 


peans appear to have taken the liberty to censure 
her. Her residence in Germany must have in- 
volved a running fire of crimination and recri- 
mination ever after she had attained a moderate 
use of her tongue in the native idiom. When two 
people speak ill of each other, the impartial 
listener usually credits both; we, therefore, 
believe, on Miss Johnson’s authority, that the 
domestic arrangements of the Germans are, to 
use a mild term, imperfect; and, with her anta- 
gonists, that their visitor is an utter pre- 
| Raphaelite, or rather pre-anythingite, in all 
appertaining to the fine arts. In fact, it would 
be difficult to avoid some such conclusion, seeing 
that she herself distinctly gives it as her opinion 
that the pleasure resulting from the contem- 
plation of pictures and statues is but a relic of 
barbarism ; meaning to insinuate, we suppose, 
that the covering of canvass with colours is but a 
sort of vicarious tattooing. We shall not try to 
ascertain whether insensibility to comfort or to 
taste be the more enormous offence, 
simply express a wish that each party may 
Jearn to amend the objectionable point. As re- 
gards our German cousins we have good hopes; 


Perhaps Miss Johnson | 


is to a| 
| be. 


into the corners of the drawing room, and speak. 
ing their minds thereupon ‘without restraint, 
But to convince a utilitarian mind of the use 
of ornament is no easy matter. We might pro- 
bably best succeed by admonishing Miss Johnson 
| that the mental refinement, for wanting which 
| she incurred so much Teutonic sarcasm, by no 
| means consists in the admiration of works of art. 
| This is at best a sign; the essential reality is far 
| different. We can, perhaps, hardly indicate this 
| better than by referring to that fundamental 
| differeuce between the German and Anglo-Saxon 
| conceptions of education which has set its mark 
{on the languages of both races. We speak of 
education, or drawing out, meaning that something 
is to be got out of a boy; his peculiar aptitude for 
| preaching, book-keeping, law, surgery, or what- 
ever else it may be, is to be encouraged and made 
the most of; but few seem to conceive of his 
nature as a whole—a microcosm to be equally 
and harmoniously developed. But the Ger- 
man’s conception of education is expressed 
by his word for it—Bildung= formation. The 
consequence is, that while our men of business 
are too often nothing else, and our professional 
men mere lawyers or divines, the German is a 
cultivated gentleman, to whom none but the 
most abstruse branches of human knowledge 
are altogether strange, and who is entirely 
exempt from the suspicion of narrow-mindedness 
Such pettiness and prejudice as in this country 
cling even to men of genius like Landor and 
Wordsworth, are in Germany possible only to 
men of such peculiar temperament as Niebuhr, 
&e. There is a general atmosphere of large- 
mindedness and fairness which enables the Ger- 
mans to be beforehand with other nations in 
historical investigation and the pursuit of moral 
and speculative science, not by improving natural 
capacity, but by destroying the prejudice which 
renders even a first step impossible. Until 
we too have something of this candid and in- 
quiring spirit, we must submit to receive our 
theology and philosophy, our archeology and 
zesthetics, at second hand. 

It is time, however, to quit these generali- 
ties, and, by presenting the reader with an 
extract from Miss Johnson’s book, enable him to 
| appreciate her talent for himself. We select 
an example of the keenness of her housewifely 
observation : 





In some places an attempt is made to raise India 
corn, but we have never seen any that deserved the 
name. <A whole field will sometimes have only one 
or two ears upon astock. They either do not under- 
stand how to manage it, or the climate and soil are 
uncongenial, though we cannot tell why this should 
They use it only for geese and pigs. The great 
staple is rye, which they think is cheaper and more 
healthy; but a Frenchman who pretends to a chemical 
and practical knowledge of husbandry, says wheat 
can be grown as cheap, and is far more nourishing. 








but ! 


It will take a long time to convince Germans that he 
is correct, for they adhere as tenaciously to black 
bread as to tobacco. These huge black loaves art 
seen everywhere, and nowhere in Germany is it the 
custom for the baking to be done in the family. In 
the country villages there is one grand oven to which 
all transport their loaves after having kneaded them 
at home. Carts are seen at all times going through 
the streets loaded with this commodity, piled in like 
so many stones, and about as hard. The form of the 
loaves is oval, about two feet in length, and of cor- 
responding breadth, and the colour that of a brown 
Indian crust. The bread is always sour, because, to 
make it very light, it is permitte 2d to stand ferment- 
ing till it is honey comb. Among the peasantry and 
common Biirger the great loaf ‘is placed upon the 
table, morn ing, noon, ‘and night, for each one to cut 
asiice tillitis gone. To our “taste it is horrible stuff, 

which we can in nowise swallow. But the wheat 
bread is as universally good; from north to south, 
from east to west, we ‘have never seen it otherwise, 
and this is both kneaded and baked at the bakers’, 

and always wet with milk. It is light and sweet, 
with a rich nourishing taste. An American writer, 
travelling in Germany, laments that American 
housewives do not equal the Germans in making 
bread, and does not seem to have Jearned, all the 
time he was here, that German horisewives do not 
know half as much of bread- making as American. 
Never a particle do they make. ¥Vhat a relief to 
these housewives must it be never :to be obliged to 
bake, and then never to be obliged t¢ wash! Would 
they not think in New England iz were Paradise 
indeed, never to have in their kZchens the muss 
occasioned by the meal, and dougk, and heat, the 
parade of tubs, and suds, and slops: "attendant upon 
the duties of Monday and Saturda#, to say nothing 
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of the extra occasions, when there must be an 
extra parade? What an easy time they would think 
they had, and never think help necessary in parlour 
or kitchen ; and, with their nicely-constructed domi- 


ciles, painted floors and papered walls, they would | 


certainly be able to do all the work, and have much 
time to play. Thirty or forty loaves are baked up at 
once; but there is a continuous eating, which requires 
acontinuous array of dishes, and washing of plates 
and cups, though the ceremonies at table are simple 
enough. In all the houses of the middle classes there 
isa round table standing always before the sofa, in 
every room. Upon this the cloth is laid, among a 
great proportion of them five times a day; or perhaps 
at ten in the morning and four in the afternoon the 
white covering is dispensed with, and at these hours 
the meal is very light. Among the peasantry the 
table is long and square, and stands before a bench, 
both being immoveable. 
wine in the forenoon, and the Bauermann beer, but 


coffee is never dispensed with by either, at breakfast | 


and after dinner. Supper among all classes is at 


eight or half-past, summer and winter, and is about | 


the same as a New England breakfast. The peasantry 
of the Odenwald live a great proportion of the year 
upon black bread and potatoes, indulging in meat 
only at weddings, Christmas, and church consecra- 
tion feasts, and are said to average a longer life than 
any others in Germany, the number of those who live 
to the age of sixty, seventy, and even ninety, being 
not few, but many. 


We are much disposed to agree with Miss | 


Johnson that Germany is not exactly the land of 
comfort, as Anglo-Saxons have (thank Heaven!) 
learned to understand the term. Respecting the 
material well-being of the bulk of the people, 
however, she speaks inconsistently—in one place 


saying that the people of Rhenish Prussia are | 


miserably off, but better than any of their coun- 
trymen; but giving in another a description of 
peasant life in Nassau which savours of nothing 
but rude abundance and rude health. The con- 


tinual emigration to America proves of itself | 


that all cannot be right. Much of whatever 


discomfort and ‘poverty exist may be traced to | 


the antiquated regulations of the trade guilds— 
a nuisance which could not long afflict any nation 
with sufficient practical good sense to find out 
when it was uncomfortable, and why. 
unpractical character, this incomprehensible re- 
luctance to translate sound theory into actual 
result, is the great blot upon the German intel- 


lect. They do not apply the discoveries they | 


make. Who could imagine that Jews were still 
oppressed in the country of Moses Mendelssohn? 
or German Catholics persecuted in a land where 
Lessing’s name has been a household word for 
upwards of eighty years? 

In conclusion, we must renew our recommen- 
dation of Miss Johnson’s book, as useful and 
amusing, though prejudiced and desultory. 
we have seemed a little hard upon her, it is 
because no defect is so difficult to tolerate as 
conceit. It isa pity that so many Americans 
should be in the situation of the hero of the fairy 
tale, whose manifold gifts and graces were fated 
to be of no use to him till he should be brought 
toown that his princely nose was actually too 
long. 

= ee ene 
AN AMERICAN HUMOURIST. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

Man his own Boswell. 

Hotmes. Edinburgh: A. Strahan & Co. 

Dr. Hotmes was, we think, first made generally 


Every 


known to the English public by the ministry of | 


Miss Mitford. There was much fitness in this— 
it might have been hard to find two people whose 
minds were more emphatically alike. Both were 
wise and genial, shrewd and sunny, witty and 
good-humoured. 
verse in a concatenation accordingly. It was the 
characteristic of the writings of each to give 
pleasure rather than to excite strong emotion, 
and to accomplish this end rather by an appeal to 
refined feeling and human sympathies than by 
any extraordinaiy display of eloquence or power. 
In prose, we must yield the palm to the lady, 
whose observation is more keen and whose style 
more lucid; but the easy flow and scholarly 
polish of Dr. Holmes’s verse is, apparently, as 
yet something beyond the imitation of bards of 
far higher pretensions than the authoress of 
“Belford Regis.” Some of our publishers may 
possibly be thankful for the hint that the Doctor 
is bétter worth plundering than most who drive 
thg quill on the further side of the Atlantic. 

This elegant volume is above the suspicion of 
piracy. It is a reprint of a series of essays 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly, of the merits of 
which the American publishers have already 


The Biirger perhaps drinks | 


This | 


If | 


By OLIver WENDELL | 


Both wrote good prose, and | 





| apprised us by an advertisement drawn up in 


the most detestable taste. 
appears to consider it as the ripest fruit of his 
genius, and the repository of his best thoughts. 
So, at least, we infer from the motto—Aqut estdé 
encerrada el alma del licenciado Pedro Garcias. 
We may say, at least, that it discredits him not, 
and would discredit few. Were, indeed, the tone 
of the first twenty or thirty pages maintained 


with the very choicest works of humour in any 
language. As yet, however, no 
Wilson has been able to preserve exuberant 


wit, and command hilarity at will. It is, there- 
fore, but natural that the original force of these 
essays should gradually decline, and ultimately 
subside into a pleasing pensiveness, singularly 
out of harmony with the sparkle of the com- 
mencement. Doubtless this would have been 
less strikingly the case had not the writer, by 
| consenting to work at stated intervals for a 
periodical, literally mortgaged his brain to every 
passing mood. A man bound to furnish the 
ravenous engine of the press with its regular 
provender must renounce the author’s privilege 
of watching for the seasonable hour of inspira- 
| tion. Whatever comes uppermost must be 
| thrown in, be its quality good, bad, or indifferent. 
There is only one way of exhibiting the merits 


quotation. We select, in the first place, the re- 


markable contribution to zoology entitled 





} ‘ 
LE RAT DES SALONS A LECTURE. 

Ce rat ci est un animal fort singulier. I] a deux 

pattes de derridre sur lesquelles il marche, et deux 








pattes de devant dont il fait usage pour tenir les jour- 
naux. Cet animal ale peau noir pour le plupart, et 
porte un cercle blanchatre autour de son cou. On le 
trouve tous les jours aux dits salons, ou il demeure, 
digére, s'il y a de quoi dans son intérieur, respire, 
tousse, éternue, dort, et ronfie quelquefois, ayant tou- 
jours la semblance de lire. On ne sait pas s'il a une 
| autre gite que cela. Ila l’air d’une béte trés stupide, 
mais il est d’une sagacité et d’une vitesse extraor- 
dinaire quand il s’agit de saisir un journal nouveau. 
On ne sait pas pourquoi il lit, parcequ’il ne parait pas 
avoir des s Il vocalise rarement, mais en re- 
yvanche il fait des bruits nasaux divers. Il porte un 
] 


idées. 


il fait des marques sur les bords des journaux et des 
livres, semblable aux suivans: !!!—Bah! Pooh! Il 
ne faut pas cependant les prendre pour des signes 
dintelligence. Il ne vole pas, ordinairement ; il fait 
rarement méme des échanges de parapluie, et jamais 
de chapeau, parceque sou chapeau a toujours un 
caractére spécifique. On ne sait pas au juste ce dont 
il se nourrit. Feu Cuvier était d’avis que c’était de 
Vodeur du cuir des relifires; ce qu’on dit d’étre une 
nourriture animale fort saine, et peu chére. II vit 
bien longtems. Enfin il meure, en laissant & 
héritiers une carte du Salon # Lecture ou il avait 
existé pendant sa vie. 
toutes les nuits, aprés la mor 
peut le voir, dit on, & minuit, dans 
tenant le journal du soir, et ay 
crayon de charbon. Le lenden 
caractéres inconnus sur les bords du journal. 
prouve que le spiritualisme est vrai, et que M 
| les Professeurs de Cambridge sont des imb« 
ne savent rien du tout, du tout. 








ses 


t, visiter le Salon. On 
sa place habituelle, 

int &% sa main un 

tin on ] 


des 








trouve 





lies qul 


The following must amuse by its oddity : 
IV. Kal. Mart. . . 


I 

élite of our great city. Two hundred thousand 
| sestertia were thought to have been represented in the 
| house. The doors were besieged by a mob of shabby 
| fellows (ilotum vulgus), who were at length quieted 
| after two or three had been somewhat roughly handled 
| cer was the well-known 
T. has 
| 





(gladio jugulati). The sp 
Mark Tully, Eq.—the subject, Old Age. Mr. 


| excrescence upon his nasal feature, from which his 
nickname of chick-pea (Cicero) is said by some to be 
derived. As a lecturer is public property, we may 
remark that his outer garment (toga) was of cheap 
stuff and somewhat worn, and that his general style 
and appearance of dress and manner (habitus vesti- 
tusque) were somewhat provincial. The lecture con- 


| Leelius. 
retired a few moments for refreshment (pocula ¢ 
vini). 


wedam 
All want to reach old age, says Cato, and 
grumble when they get it; therefore they are don- 
keys.—The lecturer will allow us to say that he is 
the donkey; we know we shall grumble at old age, 
but we want to live through youth and manhood, in 
spite of the troubles we shall groan over. There was 
considerable prosing as to what old age can do and 
can’t. True, but not new. Certainly, old folks can’t 
jump,—break the necks of their thigh bones (femorum 
cervices) if they do; can’t crack nuts with their 
teeth; can’t climb a greased pole (malum tnunctum 
scandere non possunt); but they can tell old stories and 





sisted of an imaginary dialogue between Cato and | 
We found the first portion rather heavy, and | 


The author himself 


throughout, it would be well entitled to rank | 
writer but | 


spirits at a uniform level, to forbid the ebb of | 


of a book of this description—a liberal resort to | 


crayon dans une de ses poches pectorales, avec lequel | 


On prétend qu'il revient | 


| true,—said the old gentleman.—He t 


Ce qui | 


essieurs | 





| give you good advice, if they r what you have 
; made up your mind to do when k them. All 
| this is well enough, but won’t set the Tiber on fire 
| (Tiberim accendere nequaquam potest). There were 
| some clever things enough (dicta haud inepta), a few 
| of which are worth reporting. Old people are accused 
| of being forgetful ; but they never forget where they 

have put their money. Nobody is so old he doesn’t 


think he can live a year. The lecturer quoted an 
ancient maxim, “* Grow old early if you would be old 
long,” but disputed it. Authority, he thought, was 
the chief privilege of age. It is not great to have 
money, but fine to govern those that haveit. Old 
| age begins at forty-six years, according to the common 
| opinion. It is not every kind of old age or of wine 
that grows sour with time. Some excellent remarks 
were made on immortality, but mainly borrowed from 
and credited to Plato. Several pleasing anecdotes 
were told. Old Milo, champio1 e heavy weights 











ls . . , Tr 
; In his day, looked at his s and whimpered, “ They 
| are dead.” Not so dead as you, you old fool, says 


Cato: 


you never were good for anything but for your 
| shoulders and flanks. 


Pisistratus asked Solon what 


| made him dare to be so obstinate. Old age, said 
| Selon. The lecture was on the whole acceptable, and 
| a credit to our culture and civilisation. ‘The reporter 
goes on to state that there will be no lecture next 
week, on account of the expected combat between the 
bear and the barbarian. Betting (sponsio) two to one 


| (duo ad unum) on the bear. 
Here is a vivid bit of philcsophy : 


When a person is suddenly thrust into any stra 


noe 
uge, 


new position of trial, he finds the place fits him as if 
he had been measured for it. He has committed a 





great crime, for instance, and is sent 
Prison. The traditions, prescri 13, 

privileges, all the sharp conditions of his new li 
stamp themselves upon hi genet 
on soft wax ; a single pressure is enough. Let me 
strengthen the image a little. Did you ever happen 
to see that most soft-spoken and velvet-handed steam- 
engine at the Mint? ‘The smooth piston slides back- 
ward and forward as a lady might slip her delicate 
fingerin and out of a ring. T i 2 of 





riptiol 


consciousness as the si 








Phe engine lays o1 
| ats fingers calmly, but firmly, upon a bit of metal; it 
is a coin now, and will remember that touch, and tell 
a new race about it, when the date upon it is crusted 
over with twenty centuries. So it is that a great, 
| silent-moving misery puts a new stam] us in an 

hour or a moment—as sharp an impression as if it had 


taken half a lifetime to engrave it. 
4 


Zz ivs on 


» on 











| Here is apiece of Sterne-like pathos 


made at 


lier period 


»— LOVe 


One other acquaintance | 
of life than the habit of romancers au 
of course.—She was a famous beau 
am satisfied that many children r 
in the drama of life before they 
milk-teeth.—I think 1 won’t 
golden blonde. I suppose ever y ha 
childish fancies ; but sometimes they are pas 
impulses, which anticipate all the tremulous emoti 
belonging to alater period. Most children remember 
seeing and adoring an angel before they were a doze 
years old. [The old gentleman had left his chair op 
posite ‘and taken a seat by the schoolmistré 1 
myself, a little way from the table.—It’: 


10rise 
afterwards.—I 


r parts 















sc SS al 







tch-chain, which carried a large squé 
one end, and was supposed to have so 
keeper at the other. With some tr 
2d up an ancient-looking, thick, silver, 
eye watch. 





ible he 
bull’s- 


He looked at it for a moment,—hesitated, 


| —touched the inner corner of his right eye with the 
pulp of his middle finger,—looked at the face of the 


| watch,—said it was getting into the forenoon,—then 


. . The lecture at the Temple | 
of Mercury, last evening, was well attended by the | 


a lean and scraggy person, with a very unpleasant | 


opened the watch and handed me the loose 
case without a word.—The watch-paper had been 
pink once, and had a faint tinge still, 
tender life had not yet quite faded Ty 
a flower, and, in small school-gir 
17. .—no matter.—Before I wa 
said the old gentleman. I 

in that young schoolmistress’s head, 
should have done it; but she took out 

paper and put it softly to her lips, as if 
kissing the poor thing that made it solong ago. ‘The 
old gentleman teok the watch-paper ly fi 
her, replaced it, turned away 
the watch in his hand. I saw him ¢ 
moment after with that foolish white hat 


he couldn’t have been thinking what he was about 












and Waint ou 





ASS 





| when he put it on. | 


And here a poem which seems to us perfect, 
were it not for the third and fourth lines of the 


| last stanza: 


THE VOICELESS. 
We count t 
Whert 












sing, 


/ Jas for those that never 
music in them. 


But die with all their 
Nay, grieve not for the dead alone 

Whose song has told their heart's sad story 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known 





The cross without the crown of glory! 
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But the | glisteni ng gn 
On nameless sorrow’s Srinis 
O hearts that break and give nc 
_ Say whit ening lip and fad 
I th pe urs out 1 
A " t as heaven! 

On the whole, Zhe Autocrat of the Breai:fast 
Table, supposing him to lay aside his imperial 
pr tens! ns, may rely upon a warm welcome to 
the grea public of Letters. 

WHAT WE EAT. 

The Curiosities of Food, or the Dainties and Deli- 
cacies of Different Nations obtained from the 
Animal Kingdom. sy PETER Lun D SI MMONDS, 
F.R.G.S + S.S. London: Bentley 

Many as have been the anecdotes ‘told to the 

public concerning the Great Exhibition of 1851, 

there is much that occurred in high quarters 


during the existence of that singular international | 
enterprise, which has never found its way into 
printer's type, although the official reports would 
fill a small iteney. The publication of the pre- 
sent volume gives an opportunity—shall we say 


| 
| 





were confident ; 
judiced, until their dreaded foreland—their first 
dish—hove in sight. It was rattlesnake soup, 


dreadful Spartan broth. 
dish ? 


It came—stewed 
Egyptian cook. 
cried aloud in 


alligator, 
One gentleman tasted of it, and 
his agony. Another gentle- 


it, and, in 


the words of Smollett, he stood 
up like the 


statue of a river-god, with the 
liquor running out of both sides of his mouth. 
The investigation was pursued no further ; 
nausea, bile, and long-settled habit were too 
much for the philosophic mind; and the world 
was still left to gather its knowledge of strange 


scier tific 
rather t 
men. 
Mr. Simmonds’s book supplies that information 
the truth or falsehood of which the committee- 
men of 1851 were so anxious to test. Mr. Sim- 
monds gathers his material from all sources, 


theorists and travelling observers, 
than from the experience of practical 





a pretext ?—for telling a yet unrecorded story. 
Some time in the summer of that great his- | 
torical year, a number of gentlemen connected 
with the leading committee of the Exhibition 
arrived at the conclusion that their work would 
be incomplete unless they investigated the food 
and cookery of the many represented nations of 
the world. Books had been written upon these 
interesting subjects; reports had been gathered 
from different travellers from time to time ; but 
nothing like a bold, conclusive series of experi- 
ments had ever been attempted by the most | 
curious investigators. } 
Wild rumours were flying about the town that | 
distressed natives of many countries were gra- | 
dually sinking in inaccessible lodgings, or rushing | 
madly through the streets, pining for the beloved 
and palatable food of their distant native land. | 
Reports were gaining ground that certain 
Africans and Malays had been taken into cus- | 
tody upon the novel and extraordinary charge | 
of sending a large monkey to the bakehouse. 
People in strange costumes had been seen to | 
wander into respectable dining-rooms ; had been | 
heard to ask (through an interpreter) for a | 
dinner of boiled porcupine; and had been ob- | 
served to look as if inclined to run a muck at 
the paper-reading, steak-devouring customers 


when they found they were being laughed | 
at. It was known to gentlemen who moved 
in circles likely to be acquainted, &c., that 
the Burmese plenipotentiary had paid a large 


ransom for 


who had 


unfortunate fellow-countryman 
set a kitchen-chimney on fire at 
his lodgings in the attempt to fry some grass- 
hoppers in an ocean of butter. Reports of this 
kind came day by day to the 


and hour by hour 
ears of these official gentlemen before mentioned, 


an 






y 


who were a part of the exccutive administration 
of the exhibition ; and they thought the proper 
time had now arrived to test the quality, the 
varieties, and, above all, the different tastes of 


these strange 
to afford 
fellow-cré 


and peculi: 
nourishment 


atures inev Ty 


seemed 
ation to their 


ir dishes, which s 
and grati fic 
part of the inhabitable 






globe. They had had an opportunity of judging 
with their eyes what things the half-civilised | 
man had made; but to complete their mission 


they must attempt the task of judging with their 
stomachs what things had made the half-civi- 
lised man. Cooks of all nations were now as- 
sembled within the industrial palace, and the | 


chance of conducting their experiment with the | so 








best professional assistance might never present | 








itself A certain number of courageous 
committeemen (would that we could record 
their honoured names!) were found willing to 
sacrifice themselves upon the altar of infor- | 
mation and the necessary orders were | 


issued to prepare for the philosophic feast. 
The exact spot, or tavern, where the deadly | 
banquet was served, with the exact number and 

names of those who were actively present, must | 
always remain a secret as far as we are con- | 
cerned ; but there, on a certain day, in the very 
heart of the haunts of fashion, almost within sight 
of the glittering palace they loved so well, these 
heroes of the dinner table met, and saw, and 
sickened. Like passengers by a Hamburgh 
steamer, which is slowly gliding past the cupolas 


| manner in which the book is constructed. 


!in this 


| by equally uncomplimentary expressions. 


groups it under natural history divisions, places 

t before his reader in an agreeable form, and 
les aves him to draw his own deductions. Passages 
are given from Liebig to show that gelatine is not 
nutritious, and that it may be made from old kid 
gloves, bones, hide clippings, or parchment. Other 
passages are given from Sir John Ross’s “Arctic 
Narrative” and Kohl’s “Russia,” descriptive of 
sledges made of frozen salmon, which are often 
= up by the hungry natives and devoured, piece 
by piece, as a dainty. Accounts are given from 
Johnston’s Travels, and other sources, of the 
Abyssinian practice of getting drunk upon raw 
meat; and this may be taken as showing the 
As the 
author very modestly says himself: “ Many of 
the articles of food named are so outrageously 
repulsive, and the consideration of the subject in 
a collected form is altogether so new, that I have 
preferre -d citing authorities in all instances, so as 
to relieve myself from the charge of exaggera- 
tion or the imputation of untenable assertions. 
For this reason, and from the varied and very 
extended nature of the field of inquiry, I can 
claim no merit for original writing in this 
work,” 

The author has shown great industry in his 
collection of facts. ‘The book only deals with the 
curiosities of animal food, the curiosities of vege- 
table food being reserved for another volume. 
The result is to show us that very few living 
things of the air, the earth, or the water, are 
found unpalatable to man in his different states 


of existence. Monkeys, bats, hyenas, polecats, 
foxes, lions, wolves, bears, badgers, dogs, rats, 


porcupines, elephants, camels, parrots, crocodiles, 


alligators, lizards, serpents, snakes, sharks, 
whales, beetles, spiders, grasshoppers, caterpil- 


lars, butterflies, and snails, 
titude of kindred birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles, 
and insects, come under the sacr ificial hands of 
the butcher and the cook. 

Toleration is as much required in cookery as 
in religion. We may laugh or shudder at stewed 
crocodile, and decline rather decidedly to be helped 
toroasted snakes; but thousands of human beings 
regard these things as luxuries who would loathe 
the very = of our bleeding beef. Of course, 
we should satisfy our national 
egotism b y calling them benighted savages; and 
they, in their way, would return our contempt 
Every 
f food the right one; and 
so itis. Weare glad to welcome Mr. Simmonds 
for any information he has to give; but we may 
add that, while one half of the world does not 
know, it need not care much, how the other half 
lives. 


have all, with a mul- 


"ase, 


nation thinks its choice o 
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son. 


A NEW 
Cecil and Mary; 

By Josern 

Parker and $ 
We saw this poem first in the form of a 
large mass of manuscript selections from it, 
made by the author’s own hand; and we are 
not sure but they struck us more in this 
insulated shape than they do now when bound 
up along with inferior matter in an entire poem 
The author is full of fine thought, feeling, and 
genius, but is either destitute of the constructive 


and Love. 


London : 


or, 


of Greenwich Hospital, they were cheerful, they | faculty, or has never given it the slightest culti- 


more, they were totally unpre- 


which, though a comparatively harmless com- 
pound, was transformed by imagination into a 
What was the next 
No man could exactly tell; two members 
had abruptly withdrawn; every one felt nervous. 
served out by an 


man —a distinguished F.S.A.— also tasted of 


food, and stranger cookery, from the pages of 








vation. The story has very little pretension; 
either to ingenuity or interest. Itis that of, 
youth and maiden—the youth Cecil, a pious and 
ardent person, who, in spite of the remonstrance; 
of his friends, becomes a missionary to the East 
and the maiden Mary, who, after refusing a 
wealthy suitor at home, follows Cecil and wed; 
him in India, where they are subjected to many 
trials, including the loss of a child, and are made 
“perfect through suffering.” The moral of the 
piece seems conveyed in the words of the dying 
Cecil. 

Our life is but a longer dying death— 

That sullen angel-demon clothed in rags— 

Never gaining on us in the race, 

And is, when least we think so, at our heels. 

We kiss our brides, and never think that he 

Ere long will push between us his gaunt form. 

Our children are but flowers for his lean hand. 

But who would therefore murmur? for ’tis death 

Who ushers us into the Better Land. 

Apart from story, however, this little unpre- 
tending volume contains a great many beautiful, 
nay exquisite, poetical thoughts and images, 
little inferior to anything in Bigg’s “ Night and 
the Soul,” or Smith’s “ Life Drama.’ 


proving the above statement by a few extracts. 


little stars, and then as a bright but unequal orb, 
let us now proceed to “cut him into little stars” 
again. 
My heart is sad ; 

And, as still seas may cover jagged rocks, 

So may a calm face hide a troubled mind ! 

But let us weep as though we wept not. Life 

Is but a flake of snow that falls upon 

A lava stream, and is exhaled away. 

We are dying now, and every breath we give 

Makes our small sum of life a fraction less. 

’Tis for our good, this grief. The thunder clears 

The air for thousands, though it cleaves one tree; 

And when it strikes a life out, still it sears 

These words, “‘ Fear God,” upon a thousand souls 

Deeper than they before were. 

This seems at once good theology and striking 

poetry. The following thoughts, too, are fine: 
And oh, my mother, I would often send 
Sweet letters home, to lie upon your heart 
Like a cool hand upon a fever’d brow. 
Weeping clouds make the sun-tinted bow, 
That autograph of God upon the sky. 

Thus Mary in her enthusiasm prays, antici- 
pating her connexion with Cecil in that “ field 
which is the world”: 

After we have laboured long and well, 
And heavy sheaves stand slanting all around, 
In the solt twilight of the dying day 
Call me first from the field, Lord, for I fear 
It would dismay me to be left alone. 

God is everywhere: 
That wondrous truth is worth a million friends. 
Mere contact makes not nearness ; they who sit 
On the same hearth are often more apart 
Than those who have a bulging hemisphere 
Rising between them. 

Listen to this advice, every husband, as to the 
conduct thou owest to thy wife ! 

Sun her with your smile 
When she is joyful; and whene’er she stands 
Within the shade of grief, stand you there too. 
Pray with her, read to her, lead her gently on 
Up the ascent of life, until you reach 
That spot whence one of you shall be caught up 
And landed on the golden steps of Heaven. 


We might thus go on ad infinitum, cutting out 
from almost every page thoughts chased in 
golden expressions and figures. But we prefer 
quoting two rather long passages, as testing the 
breath of this ardent climber up Parnassus: 


It is a new thing when the eye sees God 

In everything, and when the heart communes 
With Him at all times; when the blacken’d earth 
Is gilded o'er with the pure gold of Heaven ; 
When the loud boomings of the battling seas 
Are echoes of the awful voice of God; 

When the Heaven-pointing mountain is a mound 
Raised with one spadeful by the arm of God; 
When the quick-darting lightning’s flash 

Is the clear glitter of His golden spear; 

When the dread city-razing earthquake shock 

Is the globe shuddering in His mighty grasp; 
The enormous sun a tiny laz.*p slung down 

From the great floor of heaven to give us light ; 
When the toss’d branches of the waving trees 
Are seen but to be sway’d by His pure breath ; 
When every lily is another glimpse 

Of His love for the beautiful; and when 

Each insect, sparkling in the summer sun, 

Is seen to draw its life and joy from Heaven. 


Or take this. Is it not a noble strain of poetry? 
He is illustrating the variety of Nature’s colours: 


See the Great Artist, with a thousand tints 

On His grand palette, and mark how He paints 
His sapphire skies, fleck'd o'er with feathery clouds, 
And prick'd with spots of gold in the dark night, 
The bolts of heaven’s pavement. His green trees—- 
Aye, but how many hues of green: and see 

The sad laburnum weep its shower of gold. 

The lilac many-plumed, the purple beech, 

The hawthorn in its bridal dress of white; 











Let us now proceed to the agreeable task of 


Having first seen this poet as a congeries of 
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The gorgeous autumn woods, so beautiful | 
That even old Winter moans, as he sweeps through, | 
To spoil such solemn beauty. His rich flowers, | 
Which look as if the gems of the old earth 
Had taken root and grown into the light— 

The rose ablush, as if it had been caught, 

Gazing with pride at its own loveliness. 

The bashful violet; the tulip, bold 

Of its gay beauty; the rich hyacinth ; 

The lily drooping with its load of charms. \ 
Look at His butterflies, those souls of flowers, { 
Which haunt our gardens and kiss the rich blooms 
Their loving sisters. Even His busy bees | 
Work in right gallant suits of divers hues. 
His peacocks with their glistering rainbow 
His pheasants golden-liveried; His birds 
In summer climes where He has dipp’d His brush | 
In richer tints than our grey skies can bear ; 

His cattle patch’d with colour; His clear streams 
Where darts the spotted tro His speckled snakes, i 
Hideous yet beautiful, as though they were | 
The work of some fallen angel, who had kept 
His sense of beauty when the sense of love 

Had left him ; His striped tig 
And deer brown dappled. 
Talk not of statues: look at a fair girl, 

With cheeks of rose and eyes of violet, 

With flesh of alabaster vein'd with blue, 

And hair a rippled mass of jetty silk. 

How much of ornament, of varied tint, 

Is brought together by God’s lavish hand 

In one rich landscape!—Let us try to paint 

Like the Great Artist! 

Mr. Jackson has yet a great deal to /earn, and 
we hope to do. But he has fine powers, and— | 
what we believe he values himself more upon— 
he has a reverential, devotional, and Christian | 
spirit. We hail him as a most promising acces- | 


fans ; 
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sion to the list of our rising ‘“‘ New Poets.” 
APOLLODORUS. | 

TELEMACHUS IN RHYME. 

The Adventures of Tel machus, the Son of | 
Ulysses. Translated from the French. By | 
aol 


Epwin W. Sricox. London. Longmans and 
Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
He must have great reliance on his own powers | 
who would attempt to turn into rhyme the prose | 
of such a distinguished writer as Fenelon. If 
any one had proposed to us such a task, and 
especially as applied to Tie Adventures of Tele- 
machus, which is undoubtedly the Frenchman’s 
masterpiece, we should have shrunk back dis- 
mayed at the prospect. What beauty might we 
not either deface or destroy? Nevertheless there 
was a man of our own time who had the courage | 
to attempt it. “He failed of course,” says a 
friend at our elbow. Why, not exactly, we reply ; 
or if he did fail, the public have signified a desire 
to see the failure repeated, and here it is in the 
form of a second edition. We may therefore be | 
brief in our remarks, since it is not necessary, nor | 
has it ever been our plan, to be prolix over a 
book which has passed what we may term its 
probationary state. Now what was the task 
Mr. Simcox undertook? He selected a prose 
story which has had as great a reputation as any 
ever written, in order to transpose it into couplets. 
In order to make the proposed measure, there | 
was the danger of expletives, and the greater dan- | 
ger still of Fenelon’s naturalness being destroyed to | 
make way for unnatural iambics. In the original | 
| 
| 


what was free and lively ran a serious risk of 
being changed to metrical formality, and what 

beautiful into the deformity of a limping foot or | 
a faulty accentuation. We must embrace all 
the difficulties of the task in order to appreciate 
the value of the success. If Fenelon were living 
now, and understood the English language | 
thoroughly, he could not be otherwise than grate- 
ful to see his greatest work transplanted thus 
into English poetics. Mr. Simcox does not pre- 
tend to literalness in his translation; and literal 
he could not be if he intended, as he did, to rear 
a fine poem on the substratum of a delightful 
story. The translator has done his part if he | 
has conserved the spirit of his great original; and 

no doubt he has done this much. It was the 

spirit rather than the precise language whic, it | 
was most desirable to retain, since it was said by | 
an authority, Bayle we believe, that Fenelon’s 
work gained its success because “it spoke to the | 
taste of all nations.” There has been no nation 

Which has not in some period of its growth | 
travelled through the throes of tyranny; and I 
every student knows how bravely Fenelon in his | 
Telemachus has opposed tyrants and tyranny. 
Is it possible that “Telemachus” is allowed to 
be freely circulated in France at the present 
moment? It is said that the persecutions Fene- 
lon had to bear were in consequence of his Tele- 
Machus, though others have ascribed them to the 
publication of his “ Maxims of the Saints.” One | 
fact is pretty well established, that hardly had | 
200 pages of Telemachus been printed when the | 
King, Louis XIV., commanded the impression | 


I 


é 


| amends for absence of power. A 


| 3: 
| unpretending beauty. 


| from locomotion.” 


| The lark in a cage cannot sing as he does amid 


stuffed 
| suppose Sir Hans Sloane was mightily joked about 
his museum ; 


tographs 
collect 
would be 
once to the commendation of Mr, Netherclift’s new 
Hand bi graph 

| will be found highly useful by the professed autograph | 
collector is only to assert an obvious truism; but it 
is one calculated to interest a much larger class than | 
| this | joins, the designer must himself be designed, and the 
fessed literary tastes and habits in particular. 
price is exceedingly low, only two shillings for each 
part, twelve parts constituting a volume. 


that it so richly deserves. 





to be stopped. That there was something in 


The Adventures of Telemachus not very pleasing 
to despotic power is evident enough from the 
fact that it was privately handed about in MS., 
until one of Fenelon’s servants sold it to a book- 
seller and it was published at the Hague in 1701. 
A work of this kind, it will be seen, is always 
likely to awaken a lively interest. We rather 


| regret that some of the circumstances which we | 
| have briefly related above are not mentioned in 


Mr. Simcox’s preface. If it be true, as Mr. Simcox 
asserts, that very many persons are ignorant of 
Lhe Adventures of Telemachus, it is equaily true 
that they do not know in what relation Fenelon 
stood to the Court of France by the publication 
of the work in question. 
fact may help to give significance to the other. 
Ve may merely add that Mr. Simcox’s volumes 


richly deserve the success they have obtained. | 
In this case success or failure hung on one con- | 


dition—that a valuable translation could have 
come from no man who was not an excellent poet. 


gs in Many Moods. 
(London: Partridge and 
a volume of 


Musin 
ROGERSON. 


who think 


By Jonn Borron 





oetry would be an apt pre- 






| sent at Christmas, and who cannot afford anexpen- | 


sive illustrated work, but require something with 
external grace and internal excellence, may content 
themselves with Musings in Many Moods. That there 
are great poems in this volume which shall hand 
down their author’s name to posterity we cannot 
assert; but there are pleasing fancies, all the more 
welcome from the unpedantic manner in which they 
reveal themselves. In dealing with these poems we 








| feel that we have to do with the history of the heart 


rather than the subtlety of the intellect. Brilliant 
they are not, but their truthfulness will make some 
e pretty sentiment 
cannot take rank with a grand idea, no more than a 
flower can be classed in importance with a star; 
but are here to gladden our eyes even 
when not behold the stars. Every poem 
which affords pleasure is an excellent thing, 
and we ought to accept it for what it is, 
not reject it because it cannot move passion to its 
profoundest depths. These poems by Mr. Rogerson 
have one charm of which neither neglect nor hostile 
criticism can deprive them, and that is chaste and 
The subjects are very varied, 


flowers 
we do 







and therefore are aptly called Musings in Many Moods. 

| No one can take up the volume without finding some- | 
thing s 1 to his condition or his taste. We regret | 
to say that Mr. Rogerson is a confirmed valetudina- 
rian, ‘“‘debarred,” to use his own words, “ entirely 


To any man this must be a sor- 
rowful deprivation, but to a poet more sorrowful still. 
the 
of his own mountain heather; neither can 
unfold half his soul when for him the wild 
flowers do not bloom, and he depends mainly on 
memory for the preservation of beauty. Till the 
time shall come, if it ever come, when Mr. Rogerson 
can ramble again through the green fields of his own 
happy England, may his sunny memories still be pre- 
served to him to light up his heart and his poems! 
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autograph collectors, and others. Executed by F. G. 
NeETHERCLIFT. Part I. (London: F. G. Nether- 
clift.)—Autograph hunters, bibliomaniacs, coin col- | 


lectors, et id genus omne, are 
strong-minds d people who take no interest in any 
thing but amassing wealth, soon, perhaps, to be con- 
sumed by their spendthrift heirs. Othersseeno good 
that can come of collecting buttertlies and beetles, or 
or minerals and fossils. And so we 





y- 


birds, 


s Sir Robert Cotton and Lord 
High Treasurer Harley about their collections of au- 

and other Mi It is plain that all this 
+ js not without its uses, which, however, it 
And so we pass at 






and no le 


lectin 





long 


here to specify. 


ok of Autographs. To say that such a work 


in fact, readers generally, and persons of pro- 

The 
This first | 
yart contains as many as a hundred and twenty | 
autograph fac-similes, done in the best style of litho- 


graphy, and each autograph accompanied by three or 

four lines of text, also faithfully copied in fac-simile, | 
so that we have as many as five autographs a penny! | 
What could be cheaper? 


names that occur in Part I. are those of Addison, 


Among the illustrious | 
ss ' 
Anna Boleyn, Blake, Bacon, Charles I., Cromwell, | 

| 


Descartes, Dryden, Erasmus, Luther, Ignatius Loyola, 
Rousseau, Pope, Selden, Shakspere, Washington, 
and Horace Walpole. We conclude by heartily wish- 


ng for Mr. Netherclift’s publication all the success 


A knowledge of one | 


Co. )—'] hose | 


shed men and women of | 


sneered at by those | 


| himself contrived, corporeal, limited. 
| Holyoake how he arrives at this conclusion. 











Christ and the Inheritance of the nts, tllustrated 
in a Series of Discourses from the Colossi By 
Tuomas GuTruriz, D.D., author of ‘Pleas for 


| Ragged Schools,” &c. (Edinburgh: A. & €. Black.) 
—This new volume of discourses by Dr. Guthrie will 
be heartily welcomed by all who are acquainted with 
the author’s previous works, ‘‘ The Gospel in Ezekiel,” 
and “The City, its Sins and its Sorrows;” while 
readers who come fresh to its perusal will be astonished 
at its vigorous eloquence and rich and varied illustra- 
tions. In theology Dr. Guthrie reproduces the scheme 
of the old Puritan divines, which he makes plain to 
| every understanding, and justifies by continual appeal 
| to Scripture. Inthe present volume almost every 
article of the Christian Faith is explained and illus- 
trated; the reasonableness of Christianity and its 
| thorough adaptation to the wants of mankind are in- 


| sisted upon; and believers are comforted with a glow- 
ing picture of th: ”? which, 
by the free grace of God, is to be their reward here- 
after. 

Lessons of Life for Female Domestics. By GRAND- 
FATHERGRAY. London, Wertheim, Macintosh, and 
Hunt.)—There are few books written expressly for 
| the use of servants. Hannah More, we believe, did 
| something of the kind; if not books, at all events 
| 
| 





| she wrote some tracts for their use, which had only 
the fault of being too religious, and which are now 

There is a kitchen literature in- 
deed, at present; but of what does it consist? Gen 
rally of Reynolds’s Miscellany, or things of that kin 
Now, it would be far from us to think of discouraging 
amusing reading in the kitchen during those spare 
half-hours which almost every female servant has at 
her disposal in respectable families; but at the same 
time we conceive that it would be well to place in 
their way something that would remind them of their 
moral and religious duties as well. Sermons and 
tracts are not always acceptable to them; for, like 
children, they like to be interested at the same 
time that they are instructed. The short tale, 
with the moral tagged on at the end, will be 


rather out of date. 














always found the most effectual, as is the case 
in the little book before us. Grandfather Gray, 
whoever he is, appears to know a great deal 


about the nature of female servants; and in an easy, 
natural way has here penned some golden counsels 
for them which they cannot fail to comprehend. He 
insinuates himself gently into their confidence, and 
by various means shows how much their own happi- 
ness depends upon a proper discharge of their duties 
towards their masters and mistresses. The headings 
|} of some of the chapters in this book—as ‘ Mistress 
| must answer for that,” “* The missing spoon,” ‘‘ Grum- 
| blers,” “‘It is possible to be too long in one place,” 
‘** Charms,” “‘ What are servants made of,” “I may 
as well say it as think it,” ,““I am going to leave, 
| Cook ”—will show both its practical bearing and the 
| varied nature of its contents. In style Grandfather 
Gray very much resembles ‘“‘ Old Humphrey ’’ (the 
late Mr. Moggridge), with which high praise we con- 
clude, heartily recommending his work as an appro- 
priate addition to the kitchen library. 

The Logic of Atheism. Three Lectures. By the 
Rev. Henry Barcuetor. Delivered in the Large 
Temperance Hall, Sheffield. (London: Judd and 
Glass.) —These lectures were delivered in reply to a 
course of lectures by Mr. Holyoake, in which not 
only the doctrines of Christianity but of Theism 
generally were openly impugned by him, much to the 
scandal of several persons present, who, wing how 
much could be said on the other side, entreated Mr. 
| Batchelor to undertake the task of answering him. 
| Mr. Batchelor, not being a novice in controversy with 
the Secularists, as they are called, readily complied, 
| and the lectures now before us are the result, printed 
| exactly as they were delivered. Mr. Batchelor is an 
expert logician, and as Mr. Holyoake claims to be one 
also, our author’s first care is to examine his pretensions 
in this respect. This he does in a masterly manner— 
at least, if Mr. Holvoake’s arguments are fairly 
down. He taxes Mr. Holyoake with either not 
understanding, or with misrepresenting, Arch- 
deacon Paley’s celebrated argument from design 
in favour of the of a God. “ You are 
all acquainted,” he “with the manner 
in which Dr. Paley sums up the argument: ‘ Design 
must have had a designer. That ¢ ust have 
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been a person. That person is God.’ , inter- 
poses Mr. Holyoake, ‘on what does Dr. Paley ground 
| his reasoning?’ I will conf iat Mr. Holyoake 








requires—on ‘experience.’ Then Mr. Holyoake re- 
person is organised ; therefore you have not found 
the infinite and eternal whom you seek, but a being 
i I ask Mr. 
He 
answers, ‘Experience tells me so.’ My experience 
does not tell me so. When did Mr. Holyoake’s expe- 
rience bring him into contact with this corporeal 
Deity? Istay not to thrust Mr. Holyoake into the 
inconsistencies which lie in these statements; let us 
probe his fallacies to the bottom.” Mr. Batchelor then 
goes on to show that his opponent does not fully com- 
prehend what Dr. Paley meant by experience. Paley’s 
words are perhaps “wanting in that delicate nicety and 
subtle exactness which one requires in philosophy ;” 
but while Mr. Holyoake would restrict the meaning 
of the word eaperience to the evidence of the senses, 
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it ‘‘the testimony of reason, as well as the obser- | The incidents of that exciting drama are too well 
vation of the senses,” which makes all the difference. | understood to need any explanaion here; andwe must 
But whatever may have been the meaning of Paley, | confine our criticism to the remark that, as a picture 
“This ques * says Mr. Batchelor, “ has to be | book, this will prove amusing to children until they 
settled by reason, by experience, and by the study of | succeed in pulling it to pieces. 

nature, and not by experience and experience only, Sketches of London < and Character. 
in Mr. Holyoake’s sense of the term.” In this way | Smith, 
our author attacks Mr. Holyoake’s several arguments Reach, 
one by one, and, after having shown them to be as | Kenney, 
illogical and unreasonable as they are impious and 
daring, he calls upon his readers to rest in preference 


tior n, 


By Albert 
Stirling Coyne, Angus B. 
Shirley Brooks, Horace Mayhew, Charles | 
John Oxenford, Jas. Hannay, and T. Miller. 
(Dean and Son.)—An amusing collection of fugitive 
papers from the pens of these well-known Jiterati. 


and that alone, Dr. P on “y as 5 denis understands by li in heen movable by means of sie of cardboard. 
| 
R. B. Brough, J. 


in the belief that there is an all-wise and all-mighty Outlines of Creation. By Exisa Noyce. Illus- 
God by whom all things were created—that belief | trated with four hundred engravings, by the | 
which has not only been revealed in Scripture, but | Brothers Dauzret. (Ward and Lock.)—Well com- | 


which from the earliest ages has received the con- 


§ piled as a sort of beginner’s book to the youthful 
sent of mankind. 


a ; ai student of science. Natural phenomena are divided 
The Early Life of Old Jack: a Sea Tale. By | into heads, such as the Sky, the Air, the Earth, the | 
W. H.G. Kixesrox. (London: T. Nelson and Sons.) | Waters ; and a | 


sufficiently “comprehensi ive survey is 
given of the entire phenomena of nature. The well- 


| 

—A story of sea adventure, professedly founded upon | 
4 . . ! 

executed engravings by Messrs. Dalziel render mate- | 


life of an old tar, and manifestly written for the 


entertainment of boys who have a liking that way. | rial assistance towards the proper understanding of | 1 
And, sooth to say it has all that can recommend | the matter. 


itself to such readers; 
battle, and hairbreadth 
and bound, and 
volume. 

Milly Warrener : 


for it has plenty of storm, 
‘scapes. Itis prettily printed 
altogether makes a very attractive 


Statutes ; 
Edited by JAMES BiGG. 
Co.)—Pending the 


Classification of English 
Public Statutes. 
Marshall and 


‘ollection of 

(Simpkin, 
long-talked-of 
and greatly-to-be-desired codification of our laws, 


| 

a Tale of Country Life. nothing has so much tended to render the law of | 
{ 

| 


(Lon- | 
don: T. C. Newby.)—Not holding in memory any 
recollection of “‘ Two Martyr Stories,” a former work 
by the same pen, we are unable to say whether the 
author or authoress of Milly Warrene r has advanced 
or retrograded. At present there is no reason for 
predicting the commonest success, far less any great 
amount of fame, in this school of writing. Of story 
Milly Warrener has no more than Canning’s “ Knife- 
grinder :” the style is awkward, and we are unable to 
discover any moral or purpose from one end of the 
book to tl he othe r. 


the land intelligible to the secular mind as this 
arran; mage of our statutes by Mr. Bigg. His 
plan, like all good and careful ones, comes recom- 
mended by its extreme simplicity. He is classifying | 
the statutes now in force under the heads to which | 
they apply. Thus, a manual containing one hundred | 
pages contains all the statutes, carefully indexed, 
| which affect joint stock companies. Within another, 
of still smaller dimensions, are compressed all the 
provisions affecting probates and divorce. To those 
who wish to know something of our statute laws, 





The Eng y im Japan ; or the Perils and Ad- | and who are frightened at the awful dimensions of the | 
ventures of Mark Rajfles. By Wuitt1am Da ton. | “ Statutes at Large,” we can cordially recommend this | 
(T. Ne ‘Ison and Sons. \—Mr Dalton seems to have | handy and sufficient edition by Mr. Bigg. Side by | 
acquired as complete a monopoly over books of | side with these collections of statutes the author is | 
travel and adventure upon Asiatic ground as publishing The Statute Book of England, which con- 


Captain Mayne Reid has over those whose scenery 
lies inthe Far He has evidently ti 


tains all the enactments affecting the general kingdom 
West. tinctured his 


from the seventeenth Parliament of her present | 
mind with a careful perusal of all books of FE. astern | Majesty. A supplemental part to this, revised every | 
travel, an di is able to realise a people and a mode of 


year, sets forth all the 

place, and which affec 

a work of immense utilit 
The Kangaroo ponent rs: OF, 


alterations which have taken 


life with which practically he can be but imperfectly — statutes. This also is 


pone wey It is true that there is a certain same 
ness about the machinery which he uses for the deve- 
lopment of his ideal pictures—seeing that it appears 


Adventures in the 








Bush. By Anne Bowman. (G. Routledge and Co.) 
to consist of a couple of boys vagabondising over | —Another book of the Crusoe kind, founded on 
£ > if * a a6 “ > ot 4 ne ms : 
strange countries, and encountering a great variety of | Australian experience. It is well written, hand- 
accidents, fre m which 


they invariably escape and | 5 
survive to the enjoyment of fame and fortune. Mar k 
Raffles, the hero of the tale, isan English boy, who / 
joins Toda, a Japanese lad, in an expedition i into the 
native land of the latter. The adventures with which 
they meet are stirring enough, and related in a 
spirited style; but the manners and customs of the 
Japanese are very closely painted after the few autho- 
rities we have upon these subjects, from Kcempfer | 7 
down to the present day. Mr. Dalton assures us in | s 
his preface that, so far from this book being suddenly 
called into existence by the recent treaty with Japan, 
it was in type before the news of that event reached | 
this country. 


mely-got up, and will prove a very acceptable 
present to many a lad this Christmas, 

Outlines of Scripture History. By the Rev. J. E. 
Rippie. (Longmans.)—A well-compiled class-book 
of Scripture history, divided into chapters or lessons, 
with a judicious selection of questions at the end of 
each. 

On the Loss of Teeth, and the best Means of 
estoring them. By TnomAs Howarp. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.)—A very useful treatise upon a very 
important subject; for, as it has been very truly 
observed, if toothache were rare it would be regarded 
as one of the most painful diseases to which humanity 
is prone. Mr. Howard is a practical dentist, and 





Canadian Crusoes: a Tale of the Rice os 2 Plains. | describes himself as surgeon-dentist to his Grace the 
By CATHERINE PARR TrarItu. Edited by AGNES Archbishop of Canterbury. 
STRICKLAND. Illustrated by Maerer. | fen A Tour in Southern ‘Europe. By the Rev. Jonn 
(Hall, Virtue, and Co.)—This pleasant little volume | Prrttna. (James Nisbet and Co.)—A_ very 
1S ap} rently as r ypular as it deserves to be, for it commonplace journal, written by a very excel- 
is the second edition that is before us. Like all lent, well-meaning man—albeit one not deeply versed 
the Crusoe books, it is a lesson of independence; the | jn the wavs of the world. The best, indeed the only 
scene chosen being the backwoods of Canada. Har- | excuse for printing it, lies in the allegation that the 

t 


vey’s illustrations are pretty, and materially aid the 
attractive appearance of the book. 
True Stories for ¢ 


success of its publication will be for the benefit of a 
; chapel about to be built in High-street, 
. ‘hildren from Ancient History. By | ford. 

Mrs. Epmonps. (Tallant and Allan.)}—Well-written | The Circle of Knowled 
little tales for children, based upon the stories of dations | ae 6 Pe 
Cyrus, Semiramis, Sardanapalus, the fall of 


Dept- 






7e,.— Manuals I. and IT.—Gra- 
and IlIl.—The Teacher's Handbook to 





I a os Darius, | the Circle of Knovwil ledge. By CHARLES BAKER. 

“_—_ as, huh Xx€ * and Alexander. _ , (Wertheim and Mackintosh.) — Five class-books 

oore’s Tri Fong dies, with xv nphor Pe and Accom- | eontaining information, conveyed through the, 
paniments Jor he Pianoforte, No. 1. (Lon 





medium of question and answer, upon almost every 
conceivable subject, and leading the minds of pupils 
up from simple to more recondite subjects. Mr. Baker, 
the compiler, is the head master of the Yorkshire In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the author of 


The present instalment contains not less than thir rte 
of Moore’s Irish Melodies, with the music fully note re 
and legibly printed. The entire work will be com- 
pleted in ten numbers, at a price which brings it 
within the reach of the humblest admirers of the bard. | several educational works of merit and utility. 

False Appearance s. By Mrs. Mackay. (Arthur| Conversations on England, as it Was and Ts. By 
Hall, Virtue, and C ». )—A pretty little tale, gracefully | Mrs. Kemp. (Longmans, )—Mrs. Markham’s * ¢ dues- 
written, and ine ul cating a wholesome moral. tions on English History” have so long held what | 
; A Few out of Thousands : their Sayings and Doings. | we cannot but think an undeserved sway over the 
By Avot sta JounsToNE. (Groombridge and Sons.)— | schoolrooms of English preparatory schools, that we 
A quiet unpretending record of the talk of some very | must regard the conversation form of instruction as 
amiable and very homely people. Not strong meat ! an established one. The object of the excellent volume 


for men certainly, but rather skim-milk ——— ,and | before us is to imbue little English people with a | 
intended by the authoress to supply what she deems 


knowledge and therefore a love of their own country. | 
to be a want for “ quiet every-day histories.” | Before Lord Bacon would allow any one to travel, | 
Augustin and Wenonda ; or, Forgiveness of Injuries | his wont was to examine the would-be wanderer as to | 
(T allant and Allen.)—A tale translated from the | his knowledge of his native land, in which if he | 
German, prettily written, and inculeating a whole- | found him deficient, he admonished him to stay at | 
a ian : | home until he knew his own country better. These 
The Royal Punch rag Judy, as Played before the | conversations are divided between the different 
Queen at \Vindsor Castle and the C; ‘ystal Palace } 


(Dean 
and Son)—is what may be called, in theatrical par- 


lance, a practicable child’s book, seeing that it con- 
tains a lar; ge share of the well-known drama of Punc sh, 


counties of England; and the past history and state, 
as well as the present condition, of these divisions are 
| fully and simply discussed. Itis a book to be strongly 
i recommended for use in preparatory schools. 





| mans.)—Intended as a companion, or more Properly 


| of interest. 


| a Christian Friend. 


| Evangelical Preacher, 


| waster — a Tale, by the O'Hara Family, new edit. fcp. °¥? 


sateen tt 
—_—_——_———_ 


The Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—A collection of nice littl, 
stories, each inculcating some excellent moral, or som 
grave piece of useful information. 

A Second Latin Book. By Epwin Axpor. 


















































(Long. 

















follower, of the ‘“ First Latin Book.” This manuj! 
contains as much of the Syntax as will enable the 
student “to parse acurately and construe upon soun( 
principles ; ” there are also exercises for recomposition 
and Cesar’s account of his two invasions with ex- 
planatory notes and a vocabulary. The rules ; 
Syntax are for the most part adopted from Zumpt. 
The Phytologist for December contains a valuabl 
notice of the Flora of the Channel Islands, by Mr. G, 
Henslow; a letter on the Bryology of Southport, by 
Dr. J. B. Wood; a Botanical Sketch of Ne ed 
Brighton, near Liverpool, and various other papers 





























































In the Journal of the Statistical Society for De- 
cember, the following are the subjects introduced :— 
Chronicon Pretiosum Snathense; or Lists 
Prices of various kinds of Agricultural Produce ani 
of other articles in the Ecclesiastical Peculiar of 
Snaith, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. 2. 
Comparative View of the Money Rate of Wages in 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland. 3. On the In- 
dustrial and Sanitary Economy of the Borough of 
Leeds in 1858. 4. On the recent History of the 
Crédit Mobilier. 5. Notes on Indian Fibres. 6. On 
the Progress of Free Trade on the Continent. 7. 
Notes on Self-supporting Dispensaries. 8. Th 
Sewing Machine in Glasgow, and its Effects on Pro- 
duction, Prices, and Wages. 

We have also received The British Workman. 
Part IV. (Partridge and Co.)—Midnight Scenes am 
Social Photographs. By Shadow. (London: Houl- 
ston and ie right.) —The Hertfordshire Almanac. 
(Hertford: Stephen Austin.)—The Franchise: wha 
shall we do 2 w%? (James Ridgway.)—A pegt 
delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of 
Diocese of —_— By John Jackson, D.D., Bishop 
of Lincoln. . Skeifington.)— —Daily Prayers for 
the Sick and \ifiring ( Wertheim. )—Souvenir from 
(Wertheim. )—A Dream: Beauty 
and Truth, (Partridge.)—A Few Remarks upo 
“ Four Papers from the Boston Courier :” a Reviewer 
Reviewed. (Bos ton: W. Kent.)—Routledge’s Shake- 
speare. Edited by H. Staunton, Parts XXXI. 
XXXIL, containing the whole of ‘ Cymbeline. 
(Routledge.)— Promotion by Merit, in Relation to 
Government and Education. By Geo. Charles Bro- 
derick, M.A. (Ridgway.)—Leaves jrom a Sabbath- 
school Teacher’s Note Book. By Robert Frame. (Judi 
and Glass.) — London University Magazine. No. 
XXXII.—Troublous Times. By the Rev. Josiah 
Bateman. (Wertheim.)—An Address to Masters and 
Mistresses. By the Rev. S.A. Walker. (Wertheim. 
—Margaret Catchpole. By the Rev. R. Cobbold. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) A very welcome addi- 
tion of Mr. Cobbold’s lifelike and thrilling story t 
the “ Run and Read veninins dal 
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Acting Proverbs, or Drawing Room Theatricals, new edit. fep. 
Adams's (Rev. H 
16mo. 5s. cl. 
Balfour's (Mrs. C 
3oyle’s Court ¢ 
Bremer's Father 
7s. 6d. cl. 
Bennett's (C. H.) Proverbs, with Pictures, 4to. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Bennett's (W. C.) Songs by a Song Writer, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
srown's Twelve Lectures to the Men of Liverpool, Vol. II., 12m 
Barnes's Hwome Rhymes, a Second Collection of Poems in th 
set Dialect, 12m: 
Bede's Happy Hours at Wynfor d Grange, sq. 3s. 6d. ¢ 
Bullock's (Rey. C.) Way Home, or the Sasxel in the 
3s. 6d. cl. 
Bowman's Charade 
8vo. ls. bds. 
Bonar's (Rev. A. A.) Visitor’s Book of Texts, 3rd edit. fe p. Svo. 3s. 6d. cl 
Christy’ 8 Minstrels Ne w Songs, edit by Wade, Book L, 4to. 1s. sw« 
Clarence’s Woman-Hater, fep. Svo. 13. 6d. bds.; Blackwood's Londo 
Library. 
Cambridge Prize Poems, a Complete Collection of, new and enlarg' 
edit. crown Svo. 7s. td. cl. 
Cyclopedia of Moral a Religious Anecdote, 6th edit. cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d 
Curate (The) of Cumberworth and the Vicar of Roost, by the Author 
‘The Owlet of Owlstone Edge,” fop. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Deborah’s Diary, a Sequel te “ Mary |’owell,” post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Davies (Rev. J.), Memorial Notice: 8 of, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl. 
Dasent’s Popular Tales from the Norse, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Doran’s (Dr.) New Pictures and Old Panels, crown Svo. 10s, 6d. cl. 
Drummon i's Letter tc Mr. Bright, 8vo. ls. swd. 
Drayson’s (Capt.) Sporting Scenes amongs st the Kaffirs of 
new edit. illustrated, 8vo. 7s. 6d. ¢} : 
Bundonald's (Earl) Narrative of Services in the Liberation of 
Peru, &c., 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. ¢ 
Eminent Men and P ypular Books, from the a fop. Svo. 2s. bi 
Entomologist’s Annual ee D9, fep. Svo. 2s. 6: 


. Svo. Is. 
. C.) Twelve Foundations and other Poems, roya 











B ) Morning Dew Drops, 4th edit. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
859, 18mo. 5s. bd. 
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P arable, fep. Sv0 
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Vol. L., 5th edit crown 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Fanshawe’s Book of Battle Songs, 4to. 21s. cl. gilt. 


2s. 6 le 
Fenny — by a Funny Man (Cuthbert Bede), 4to. ls. bds. 
Galbraith and Haughton’s Manual of Euclid, Books LV., V., VI., ict 
vo. 2s. swd. 
Gough’ s Fourteen Orations on Temperance, 
Grant's Cavaliers of Fortune, illust. post 8vo. 5s 
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fep. Svo. 4s, 6d. cl. 
Giants (The), th 
illust. 4to, 2s. 6d. bds, ; 
Gullick and Timbs’s Painting Popularly Explained, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl 
Gatty’s (Mrs. A.) Poor Incumbent, 12mo. 1s. 6d. el. 
Gordon’s (Rev, H.) Advent to Trinity Sermons, fep. 8vo. 6s. el. 
Green’s Selections from Favourite Prescriptions of Living Amet ricar 
Authors, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Hints for the Table, or the Economy of Good Living, fe “Dp. Svo. 2s. Sf cl 
Helena Bertram, by the author of *“* The Four Sisters,” fep. Svo- 
et Passages from the Poems of, illust. by Junior Etching C/u t 
i. 48. ¢ 
any of Moses Wimble, written by himself, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Holmes's Tempest and Sunshine, new edit. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
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Hardwick’ 3 Christ and other Masters, Part IV. 
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"1859, roy altro. Bis. 6d. cl. gil 


a2. = AN lena of * 


THE author of “ Mignon” 
few months ago) here adventures upon British 
The dedication tells the story of si Lady 


(which we reviewed a | 


logne with the English gentleman to cane the 
volume is inscribed, M. de Saint-Germain was 
introduced to the poems ‘of Tennyson. 
j ’ suggested to the French 
writer the — 
s each of his innocent 
and pleasing bu t much over-rated novelets. i 
saint-Germain’s English friend 
did not inform him that Tennyson’s “Lady 
, borrowed from one of the 
the “Inheritance ’ 
l which Sir Walter Scott 


a pity that M.deS 


best of British fictio 
Miss Ferrier, whom a 
delighted to honour. 
red the shock to old associations 
Saint-Germain’s travestie. 
may be by French critics as 








haps “ Lady Clare 
highly lauded as its predecessors; 


hardly fil to bee a] 
nin’s L ady Ch are is a Scottish 
ty of in i nine eteenth century, young, beau- 
tiful, sentiment on and all the rest of it. 
ther, and lives in ‘the en- 
oyment of her immense wealth on the banks of 





what es the aby tae 
Sadly loose, indeed, are M. de 
notions of British geography ar ndt to] ography 
the opening > issage, when commencing 
adyship taking a walk 
res in the following burst 
en sward, beneath the im- 
secular oaks, that flower 
daughters of Eve, who have 
perhaps procire to th at fogey country the pretty 
*__the author adding | 
to. show Be oe of our 


< ?—of —Cumnor Hall! 


“Tt is only on that | 
| gemad — of 


in a Pi renthess, 


herself is not eaplieuiethr merry, for she 
on d but unmistakeable 
ordship has not far to come, 
it the neighbouring | 
’ (Parisian we pre- 
”) with’his father, who some- 
but simply “the good 


for he en, when : at home, 
“manor-house of Maubray 


sume for * Mowbray | which he himself privately t! 


i wan eons ar lealetitivee 3s 
squire of Mi rubray | want of nature and probability is 





relatives hoes of 
whose fair young owner they detest, for the very 
Squire was the next heir to 
Cumnor Hall, and would have been ing there 
bed there been no such person as 
up rides Lord Ronald, and finds his lady 
‘seated dreaming by the brink 


good reason that the 


fore} in her park, ‘ 


snatches of old Scottish 


She seemed to be lis 
tant and almost imperceptible sound, 
The noise augmented by degrees, anc J soon, | 
Ronald, “having g fastened to a tree his horse covered 
with foam, emerged from the thick bushes and ad- 
the ee i 
She gave him her hanc 


tening with attention to a dis- 
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out rising, and he seated himself at he et. They 


remained for a long time without aden: a word. 

When the conversation does begin, however, it 
is, we are bound to confess, on one side at least, 
of a very direct and explicit nature. Without 
being asked, Lady Clare offers herself and all her 
goods and chattels (duly catalogued) to the love- 
sick but tremulous Lord Ronald. “I will make 
_ quoth the lady, “my lord and master. 

Yours, Ronald,” she continues, rather in the style 
of the late Mr. George Robins, “ yours sha all be 
these great possessions, these fertile fields, these 
noble woods—yours all these flowers, and the 
waters from the murmuring spring, and the sky 
which glasses herself in them—yours the battle- 
mented turrets of the old castle of Cumnor Hall 
—yours, Ronald—its mistress!” Let none of our 
North-British friends be offended with this frank 
and spontaneous declaration as derogatory to the 
delicacy of their fair countrywomen, or to the 
national character for caution. M. de Saint-Ger- 


main means nothing soca Some of our | ul 
at honest Willie’s, she falls ill of a brain fever; 
| and before her recovery, Alice the nurse con- 


readers may remember that the French heroine 
of his last tale, Mademoiselle Mignon, a very 
angel of purity and modesty, flings herself into 


| her lover’s arms with something of Lady Clare’s 





impetuosity. M. de Saint-Germain’s great merit, 
according to the critics, is that, though he 
is a French novelist, he is a hig} ‘ moral ” 





writer. We presume that in his ethics of passion 


the means seem to justify the end. The altar 
being the goal of the attachments which he paints, 


he makes his heroines rush as quickly and | 
directly as possible into a condition — of 





by Heaven and ratified by the Chu 


Upon the heels of their n : w-found happiness | 
| comes, of course, the terrible disclosure of “ Alice 


the nurse.” But! iere M. det Saint-( rmain has de- 
: 


part ted from his Tennysonian original. Alice, the 






‘| nurse, is not really the mother of Lady Clare, 
| but only pretends to be such, and for a very im- | 
| probable reason. There is a Mr. Norton, a 





spendthrift broken-down laird of those parts, 
who has played the réle of Mr. Carden to Lady 
Clare’s Miss Arbuthnot. He works upon Alice’s 
fear of being turned away should the marriage 
with Lord Ronald take place, and persuades her 





| to pretend that she is Lady Clare’s real mother. 
| So, as possessor of such a secret, she will, he tells | 
her, be retained in influence and authority near 


marriage, 
ill be upset 
by the disclosure of the fictitious secret. The 

1 all this is too 
evident for comment, and for all genuine pur- 
poses of fiction the Poct Laureate’s version is in- 
contestably the more effective. Lady Clare 
forthwith believes her nurse’s story, and resolves 
at once, without consulting anybody, to retire 
from Cumuor Hall into private life. She be- 
thinks her of a certain “ Willie” of Dunstan, 
whom she has raised from poverty to the occu- 
pancy of a capital farm, and one of whose sons is 


the person of Lady Clare, after the 














? | in her service as page. Wi iest “ Willie” ar 
ballads of an amatory | her service as page. With honest “ Willie” and 


” 


“Jeannie” his wife she will take temporary 
refuge. She summons her page, a very precocious 


,} young gentleman, who plays a great part in the 


story, and who rejoices in the name of “Gemmy,” 


| a form, we presume (and a very odd-looking one) 
| of Jenmmy—more properly Jamie. “Gemmy” 
| procures a suit of his rustic sister’s clothes; these 


Lady Clare dons, and with her faithful page she 
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RE. 


| proceeds to wend her way towards the farm of the 


honest “ Willie.” In a wood on the way they 
are accosted by the wicked Norton, who once more 
presses his suit, knowing that Lady C lar eis really 
the owner of Cumnor Hall, and fancy ing that she 
will be the dupe of his apparent disinterestednes 
He woos so violently, that her Ladyship is ab oor 
to throw herself into a river, when her r faithful 
page rescues her by a device new in the pages of 
modern fiction. The terrible Norton is stan ding 
in front of atree. Out whisks “Gemmy” from 
his pocket a long string, w hich he uses in nutting; 
flings it round Norton and the tree; runs round 
both rapidly several times, until . villain is 


completely bound to the tree, when he proceeds 


im 


| at leisure to complete his ingenious ligatory im- 
prisonment! The lady and the page continue 


their journey, taking “Maubray” en passant, 


where Lord Ronald shows himself faithful, but is 


now rejected (frot n motives of delicacy) by Lady 


| Clare, whose noble conduct charms the old Squire 


into admiration forgiveness. At last, arrived 





| fesses the falsehood to Lord Ronald and Dr. 


Clark, her Ladyship’s medical man. They get 
her transported in the height of her fever to her 
chamber in Cumnor Hall, and when she recovers 
they pretend that all she has done and said has 
been adream. ‘The vo a closes with a t ren 
eminently French. M. de Saint-Germain may be 
a “ moral ” writer, but he has notions of delicacy 
that scarcely c nform to our English standard. 
It is the day before Lady Clare's marriage to 








} Lord Ronald. She » has still some doubts that the 





past was not alla dream, some fears that she is 
not the true Lady Clare. To finish her cure, Dr. 
Clark produces an old letter from her father to 

the infant heiress as bearing 
the mark of a lily jus t over her heart. 
















Clare read the I twice with great attention 
She looked at Re and then she threw herself, 
blushing and o the arms of the Doct 


, laughing. Is the remedy 
ire cured, my dear lady 





eae 
Bravo! said 
already acting 











; ; rrea } ; ‘ 311 <a 
Sai in great surprise, ** Wil you 
sre. whose lovely natur retur 
re, whose lovely nat I 
( ance, adv sit 











loned her two hands to him. 

7" > she said to him in a wl 
the curts ain drops, and the Engli 
amused, half indignant, bethir 

























ne ballad, of the touc hing ss 
and ‘deli itful humour of dear old Mis ss Ferrier’s 
‘Inheritance.” Certainly there are things which 
they do not “n ge better in France. 
T TLV 
ITALY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Restorations and Excavations. Fine Arts and 
Academy of St. Luke. Journalism, the Opening of 


Winter. 
ARRIVING in Rome on a morning towards the end of 
October, but bright and beautiful as any in June, Ll 
had not long basked in the sunshine on the Piazza 


| del Popolo, before noticing animation more than usual 


even for a Sunday (which this happened to be), in- 
variably the gayest of days in this city. Norh 

to wait long before learning on every side 
tombola (public lottery), to be drawn that ev 
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the Villa Borghese, was the exciting cause. Immense | quite plain, and filled with bones, which may be seen | tions that still occupy the talkative idlers so nume- 
was the concourse ; but the almost unseasonable heat | when a taper is introduced through an aperture under | rous here. Sir Charles Eastlake, who lately left 
and fatigues of travel prevented me from knowing, | the projection of the lid. But most beautiful are the | Rome, inspected the pictures, and, [ understand, pro- 
except by hearsay, how some 20,000 spectators and | painted arabesques and stucco reliefs that completely | nounced an opinion of the great inequality of value 
speculators had disported themselves among the | cover a widely-spanning vaultin the largerof these two | in the contents of that compartment. From these 














groves and lawns of that fair demesne, again thrown | chambe Single figures of deities, bacchantes, and | and other objects I hear that an Italian virtuoso of 
open to the public daily, and again overshadowed by | mytt ie groups, architectural fronts whose grace- | distinction has proposed to form a Museum of Re- 
woods of acacia, the luxuriant growth of the last letails slightly raised from the surface are also naissance Art, taking that period not from the more 
few years, that have concealed every trace of revolu- 1, are the more conspicuous among the sub- | recent datecommonly assigned, but from the time when 
tionary devastation. This occupation and delightedly- | jects in relief. The arabesques, enwreathed borders, | Byzantine influences first began to manifest themselves 
pursued gambling of the Roman populace during | foliage, &c., where colour only is used, display peculiar | in the Italian school. The Archduchess Olga is said 
several hours, on the day of obligatory devotions, | grace of design and richness of fantasy. Many paint- | to have offered a larger sum for the Etruscan com- 
struck me as characteristic of the social temper in | ings, particularly some small landscapes with archi- | partment than any other competitor yet known of. 


their city, where so much of official solemnity and | tecture, and indeed the generality of these graceful | Meantime the unfortunate Marquis has already 
lofty claims is blent with so many inconsequences, | decorations, call to mind the Pompeian frescoes ; but | experienced clemency so far as to be exempted from 

















shortcomings, and deficiencies. But happy it is for | their character of execution struck me as superior to | the more degrading circumstances of his punishment 
these people that they are thus easily amused— | anything of the description I have seen in the disin- | as implied in the sentence, having never been put to 


‘pleased with a feather, tickled by a straw”—and | terred cities of Vesuvius; whilst the preservation of | forced labours with the felons in the same prison, nor 
that their rulers have sagacity enough to see the | these sepulchral paintings and reliefs is scarcely less | in other respects treated as of the same class; and I 
advantage of providing them to their hearts’ content | wonderful than that of the artistic relics in Pompeii | have just heard that he will presently be removed to 
with innocent excitements. for myself, on the | or Herculaneum, every tint retaining a vividness, every | a convent on the Aventine, there to undergo an im- 
evening alluded to I preferred a quiet walk to | sculptured outline a sharpness, as if time had passed | prisonment milder, more honourable, and perhaps less 
St. Peter’s, wh scarcely an individual appeared | without leaving one trace in thesechambers of the dead. | prolonged, than was imported in the sentence. On the 
to disturb the silent solitude of these vast aisles, | e adjacent Basilica of St. Stephen, founded by | festival of St. Luke the gallery of the academy called 
and I had opportunity for examining the new | Pope Leo I. in the fifth century, is now entirely laid | after that Apostle was thrown open, and crowded 
mosaics lately erected over the altar of SS. | open, but presenting no elevation except the base- | throughout the day. Its lower suite of rooms con- 
Simon and Jude—a colossal work, from a design | ment of walls, with a considerable extent of pave- | tains a multitude of works by academicians premiati 
that displays some power of grouping, its subject | ment and fragments of colonnades, just sufficing to | at intervals reaching to a date as far back as thirty 
the healing of a mendicant cripple by inter\ ention of | show the ground plan of the whole temple, and of the | years, but many in 1856-7; oil paintings, drawings, 
the two Apostles, in a style of execution, as regards | atrium through which it was entered. Of greater | architectonic designs, and casts from single figures or 
the mosaicist’s performance, not to be surpassed. | dimensions than the similarly-buried and lately-dis- | groups, mostly illustrating sacred or antique Roman 
Proceeding from the Vatican to the Forum, I have to | interred church of St. Alexander (on the Nomentan history, forming thus a record of the progress of art 
notice the completion of a building intended to restore, | Way), it seems to have been less richly adorned with in Rome during recent years that will probably dis- 
but in reality nothing else than a deforming eyesore, | mosaics and marbles; but many peculiarities of inter- | appoint all whose expectations have been the least 
my unqualified disapproval of which I have already | nal arrangement here may throw new light upon, or | exalted in respect to the schools of modern Italy. A 
expressed, and must now repeat—the portico dedi- | supply new objects for, the studies of Christian | collection of medals presented ‘to the Academy by 
cated to the twelve ‘ Dii Consentes” and the “Schola | archeology. At St. Paul’s there is also progress to | Sovereigns contains, among Popes and Emperors, a 
Xantha,” or offices of the public notaries, rebuilt | be reported, much having been done towards the } large gold coin of Victoria. In the principal gallery, 
partly from fragments of the original, partly with | completion of the interior, though little on the | above the modern exhibition, are paintings by artists 
new materials, so as now to present a colonnade of | exterior—nothing that the least modifies its character | of all nations and dates subsequent to the sixteenth 
nine pillars with Corinthian capitals, three of whose | Of colossal ugliness—since I last visited it. There it | century : Raphael’s St. Luke painting the Virgin, a 
shafts (which are fluted), five capitals, and consider- | sté still like an overgrown railway station or Madonna and Child of Vandyck, a few Titians and 
able portions of an architrave with its inscription, factory, but with such a blaze of splendour, | Claudes, with one English picture, the sole contribu- 
being antique,—the rest modern, with unfluted shafts, | such imposing masses of architecture, revealing them- | tion from our country at all distinguished— Wolsey 
not marble, but travertine. Behind these columns | selves to the spectator on entrance, as to dazzle and | receiving the Cardinal’s hat in Westminster Abbey, 
are the cells or chapels for the deities, the fronts of | astonish. During the summer have been finished ; by Harlow, with the date 1818, a picture that uni- 
which have been repaired, but left quite plain, formed | fourteen large frescoes between the pilasters of the | versally attracts attention by its brilliant colouring 
against the steeply shelving bank near the substruc- | attic round the transepts, and commenced another | and dramatic effect. The chamber, filled with por- 
tures of the Capitol; and below the platform on | Series round the attics of the nave, three of which traits of academicians of all countries, including 
which the whole edifice rests is the series of smal] | Were exposed when I entered the Basilica a few days | several ladies, is interesting ; and a series of smal! 
square chambers—also restored, though in fact little | ago. Three of the transepts represent the story of | groups in terra cotta, offered in competition for prizes, 
reparation was wanting to the original masonry—that | St- Paul, from the stoning of St. Stephen to the depar- | are the most pleasing works in the sculpture depart- 
served for the notaries’ offices. Shut in between the | ture of the Apostle for his place of martyrdom. They | ment. 
massive walls of the Tabularium on one side, and the | ate mostly by Balbi and Gagliardi, two artists much Since the French occupation the improvements of 
elevation of the road descending from the Capitol to employed by the Roman Government within late | Rome in regard to shops, cafés, and new buildings 
the Forum on the other, the portico thus occupies the | Years. But as to effect, I can say little in favour of | sprung up in various directions, has been noticeable, 
space of an obtuse angle, within which its colonnade, | these frescoes, which are placed too high for theexami- | but never more so, asit struck meon my return after 
slanting towards a central point, describes another | Bing of those whose groupingis at all complicated, and | months of absence, than during the present year. 
angle more obtuse. Such being the plan, a perfect altogether produce an appearance too showy and secu- | All precedents are surpassed by the brilliancy of the 
restoration was obviously impossible, since the nding of the museum or palatial gallery, | new establishments for sale of ornamental objects, 
road and platform sloping towards the Forum to disturb the solemn harmony of massive | cameos, mosaics, and pietra dura, whilst in the win- 
are quite modern, and a limitation is given to the ndours and antique characteristics around. On| dows on the Corso the evidences and supplies of 
edifice necessitated by the modern, not the ancient, each side the steps leading to the high altar is being | female luxury have conspicuously increased. Three 
laying out of the ground, in reference to adjacent | Prepared a colossal statue, Saints Peter and Paul, one { theatres are now open—an Opera that can scarcely 
buildings. However near may be the approach tothe | by Revelli, the other by Jacometti—for the modelling } support itself against the weight of public dissatis- 
classic original in this portico, the diminutiveness of | of which the artists are allowed to work in the clay on | faction, and national drama at the Valle, where is 
scale and obvious newness of the whole (notwith- | the spot, so that they will have the rare advantage of | performing an actress new to this stage, named Anna 
standing the employment of antique fragments) pre- estimating effects and adapting to the location on the | Pedretti, who takes about the same walk of characters 
sent most infelicitous contrast with the stately pro- | Very ground where their statues are to remain perma- | as Ristori, sustaining tragic and pathetic parts with 
portions and mellowed antiquity of the objects near— | nently. For the sculptor’s privacy, however, the spaces | much sensibility, a finely-marked delivery, and 
the Temples of Saturn and Vespasian, the Arch of | requisite are surrounded with wooden partitions, that vigorous physique. Prince Torlonia is rebuilding 
Severus, &c. The restoration must offend every eye | prevent the curious from anticipating criticism. 





































another theatre, seldom open in late years, the 
the least accustomed to dwell with pleasure on the | Lately has been completed, except in the details re- | Aliberti, which it is expected will become the finest 
majesty of ruin. One is disposed to compare the | quired for ritual use, the chapel adjoining the Basilica | among the other very shabby and neglected houses in 
whole thing to an architectural toy among grand | of St. Agnes (on the Nomentan Way), intended as a Rome. Two new journals have appeared during the 
realities, and may wonder what idea could have pos- | monument on the site where Pius IX., with seve- | summer, both dedicated to the miscellanies of dra- 
sessed the worthy professor of archeology, Visconti, | Tal dignitaries, ecclesiastical students, and other | matic, belles lettres, and artistic intelligence—one 
in suggesting and directing this impertinent novelty | guests, after an entertainment at the monastery here, | more specially aiming at the comic character and 
on the most classic ground of antiquities in Europe. | escaped. a few years since, from an accident that | adorned with woodcuts, calling itself the Varietd 
The disincumbrance of ground round the Pantheon, | might have been fatal to many lives. The principal | /W/ustrate; the other, of more solidity and higher 
after the destruction of several paltry houses, has laid wall of this building is occupied by a large fresco claims, J/ Filodrammatico, appearing a3 the organ of 
bare, on the side next the Piazza della Minerva, a | representing the catastrophe, caused by the falling in | the Philodramatic Society, which has for many years 
considerable portion of its cireular pile, formerly con- | of the floor, that precipitated the whole party from an | been kept up by amateurs, under the proprietorship of 
cealed, together with a series of structures in ancient | upper room to the level now covered by the pavement | a wealthy nobleman. Signor Conti, the editor and 
brickwork, opening at regular distances into square of ground to be consecrated. Scarcely could be | principal writer of the last-named, is a young man 
niches, that seem to have formed a projecting lower | imagined a subject more unsuited to painting, or more | Of taste and talent, who seems energetically to devote 
story of ornamental character, flanking a road whose | difficult to treat without imparting something of the | himself to his task. Since the latter days of October 
pavement is partly preserved on this side. Theexca- | ludicrous; but the artist commissioned by his Holiness, | the winter has advanced upon Rome with strides so 
vations on the Latin Way (two miles distant from | Tojetti, has made the best of it. Above appears the | rapid as to astonish all citizens; bail and snow have 
Rome) have been progressing with results of great } Madonna, to whom St. Agnes, with her lamb, is | descended, and King Frost seems determined to esta- 
interest. One mausoleum, opened within the last few | kneeling forintercession ; and behind the figure of the | blish his dominion on this side the Alps. The 
weeks, appears to have surpassed in scale and Pope, who is just rising from the chair that fell under | more distant mountains are already covered with 
splendour all the others, that form a group of | him, is St. Peter floating in air, whilst visibly | snow; but I have not yet been able, either in this or 
ruins beside the ancient way on this spot. Divi- | supporting the person of his crowned successor. Ail | any past winter, to confirm the poet’s testimony : 





















ded into two stories, the upper, level with the | the figures introduced in the confused grouping, Vides ut alta stat nive candidum 

soil, presents only the basements of walls and mosaic | amidst falling beams and crushing furniture, are por- Soracte. 

pavements, for the most part of the simplest descrip- | traits; and Cardinal Antonelli and the French Gene- P.S. On the opening of the Sapienza University last 
tion, in regular cubes without design or colour, but | ral, among others, may at once be recognised. week, was commenced a series of lectures from & 
on one surface, apparently the floor of the principal The Campana Museum, which had been divided into | Cathedra newly established by the Pope, for Rational 


three sections, and for a time made public, with admis- | Philosophy, and to which was appointed by the same 
sion by paid tickets, is no longer accessible; but a gene- | authority the distinguished theologian of the Jesuit 
ralcatalogue has been prepared with carefulness,in one | Society, Father Passaglia. It is said that some 
ing several sarcophagi of marble, with complicated | portion, written by a German archeologist connected discordances of opinion or tendency had led to the 
groups in relief on the fronts of four, whose style is | with the Institute in the capital, and altogether a | abandonment of his chair at the Roman College by 
decidedly superior, representing subjects from the | valuable assistance to the student. What may be | this learned Professor, and his first appearance as @ 
fables usually appropriated in mystic meaning to the | the ultimate destination ot this collection—whether | lecturer in another arena excited a sensation evident 
sculptures of the tomb—Bacchus and Ariadne, Diana | it may be appropriated by authority for the Vatican, | from the uvusual thronging of the University on this 
and Endymion, Meleager and the boarhunt. Another | or allowed to be exported—and what potentate or | occasion, when many had to leave for want of room 
enormous sarcophagus, in the centre of a chamber, is! private individual is likely to purchyse it, are ques- | in the leetuze-hall. 


chamber, ornamented with the figures of two large 
dolphins, inlaid in darker marble; the lower, a 
subterranean story, opens into two chambers contain- 
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SCIENCE, 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE meteorological report of the Registrar-General 
for the last week, gives the following results :—The 
mean reading of the barometer was 30°115 inches, 
which is higher than the average of the previous 
eighteen years. The mean temperature of the week 
was 36°5 deg., being 4:2 deg. below the average of 
the same week in forty-three years. The highest 
point in the shade was 49-2 deg., on Sunday; the 
lowest 30°3 deg., on Tuesday. The daily range of the 
temperature has been sm: ill, viz., 6°8 deg. The mean 
degree of humidity of the air was 92; on the Monday, 
however, it was 100, which 


saturation. The air was generally calm, the sky 
uniformly overcast for six days, but scarcely any 
rain. 


The meteorological return for the 
towns in Scotland for the month of November shows 
that the average barometric pressure, reduced to the 
sea level and to 32 deg. Fah., was 29-981 i the 
range for the month being no less than 1°830 inches. 
The mean temperature was 40°2 deg., being as much 
as 5 deg. below the mean temperature of November 
last year. The mean daily range was 10°7 deg. The 
highest tomperatar » was 56 deg. on the 26th and 28th, 

and the lowest 16 deg. onthe 21st. The mean degree 
of humidity was 83. Rain and snow fell on 9 days, 
the mean fall being 2°15 inches. ‘ 


The wind was east- 
erly on 104 days, and westerly 12 days. Ozone was 


eight principal 








ine} es, 





} 


scarcely observed during the month. 


The Zimes gives an interesting accout the 
working of the electric telegraph, in transmitting 

report of the proceedings at Manchester, on Friday 
the 12th instant. The first portion was dispatched 
from the tele graph office at 10.55 Friday night, and 
the last at 1.25 on Saturday morning, thus occupying 
only two hours and a half in the transmission, every 
word passing over nearly 200 miles of wire; the 
average speed was tweuty-nine words per minute, 


t of 
i 


a 


although thirty-nine words per minute had been 
obtained. Four printing instruments and one needle 


were engaged. It is added that the 


transmitted entirely by girls. 


report was 


A sum of 1007. has been place 1 at the disposal of 


the Council of the Soci ty of 
velyan, to be awarded as a 
Marine Algx as applicable to 
industrial purposes. 
At the Manchester Geological Society, on Tuesday 

last, Mr. Binney read a paper, the object of which 

was to show that the Sigmaria, instead of being, as 
pond supposed, a distinct plant 
the Sigillaria found in coal and coal 
sometimes ran along for a dist: 
into the floor of the coal bed, and 
or seven or even ten feet long 
quick-growing plant. 

In the report of t 
Royal Botanic Institution, 
terest mention was n the Rhodode ndron Dal- 
housiz, named in honour of Lady Dal which 
was discovered by Dr. Hooker among the Hima- 
layan mountains, and is considered the finest speci- 
men yet known. Also of the Rhododendron Cinna- 
monium, from the mountains of Nepaul. One of these 
had been planted in the open air in 1853, and had 
withstood the severe frosts of 1855 and 1856. The 
experiments showed that 
der fer the climate of this country. The flowering 
of the Victoria Regia had been attended with success 
this year. ‘he first bloom ap 


peared on July 27th, 
and since then it had bloomed on eig 


Arts by Sir Walter Tre- 
prize for an 
food, medicine, 


essay on 
and 








floors. The roots 
-e of 3° feet. striking 
E tov 1eet, SIriKing 
the rootlets were six 
It must have been a 





annual meeting of the Glasgow 
among the objects of in- 
1ade of 


housie, 








thty-four occa- 
sions; six or seven of the leaves at the time of bloom- 
ing were 6 feet 6 inches in diameter. 





The Panjaub Railway was commenced on October 
25th. The importance of this s ction of the Indian 
railways will be apparent, when it is understood that 
the population of Lahore is 94,000, and of Umritsir 
122,000; the trade of the latter place being estimated 
at 8,500,000/. per annum. 
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eemaensonnens. PHENOMENA.—The planet Saturn 
rose on the 11th inst. at 8 minutes past 8 p. m., on 
the 21st at 26 minutes past 7, and on the 31st at 35 
minutes past 6. On the 22d an occultation of this 
planet by the moon will take place, with the curious 
circumstance that the immersion will commence from 


, was the root of 


the variety was not too ten- | 


ART, 





MUSIC, THE dea 


D R A M A, 





to the horns of Taurus, and is extremely brilliant. ch they had to cope; indeed, the only mode of im- 
J - 





In the same constellation we also find Uranus, which | Provement which the nava! authorities of that period coun- 
will cross the meridian to-night at 33 minutes past tenanced, was that of imitating the forms of such captured 
(0. endian ' ‘ tne. ua ROP acti ae Ree a vessels as were deemed superior to our own. The tendency 
wd, and again on the 21st, at 52 minutes past Pp. M. | then was greatly to overburden vessels, and this was one of 
Neptune is also visible at present in the constellation | the greatest difficulties with which our naval commanders 

| of Pisces, near the tail of Cetus, or the whale; its | had tocontend. Mr. Reed touched upon the causes of some 
next passage through the meridian will occur on ' the | of our naval disasters during the American war, and then 


for the pasts 
represents complete | 


} vate en 





in construction introduced by Sir 
| Robert Seppings, whom he thought deserving of much credit. 


T | passed to the improv 
Ist of January next, at half past 4 p. m.  ssesgenep thse ra 











SS nm i oe le influence exercised, in Mr. Reed's opinion, 
lliam Symonds, while surveyor of the navy, was then 
MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. t a out; his opposition to the use of the screw propeller, 





considerably re tarded 
1 of iron for ships of 
on rashly conducted, for 
uilding iron shi Ps, 
iteen such vessels 
wever, had 


| how so universa 


our naval progr 


INSTITUT! ON OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— Dec. 14. 
MF. F ent, in the « 
ssion, which was 
Meeting, commenced by regré 
a gener ral resumption of w 

srprise in the Unite 














Esq.. 















of the professional engagem | been found to possess many disadvantages e effect of 
countries, or in the British ec India the sus- | shot upon it had been found to be most d structive, and the 

| pended works upon the different 1 been resumed, | bottoms of ships built of it were found to get rapidly foul. 
; hed ate of the navy 


the dark side of the moon, so that the planet will | 


seem to disappear from 
visible cause. The occultation will commence at 20 
minutes past 9; some of the satellites will be the first 
to be eclipsed, "and then a portion of the ring. The 
passage will last 45 minutes. Venus will, on the 
13th, be in inferior conjunction with Mercury, and 
from that date the former will only be visible early 
in the morning. The sun will enter Sagittarius on 


the heavens without any | 


the 17th, and will touch the tropic of Capricorn on | 


the 22nd, at 21 minutes past 2 a. m., the exact time 
of the winter solstice. Jupiter is now visible close 














oak a thot en passed on to describe the st 





and it was fair to conclu forward 















with vigour. On the Cont ss had been late Russian war, and maintained that the spec- 
made, except in the con s. The Russian fleet sunk by Russian hands at Sebas 
various Spanish railways in ess of con- | topol, and of another trembling behind stone fortress¢ sin t 
struction. were then notic ed that in | shallow waters of Cronstadt, was one the record of which we 
-Ver t le | certa migh l without shime. He then gave a rapid 










Austria the Lombar« \ 
and expressed his 





of the yivern state of ¢ 













































direction of M. Paulin Taiabot, 1 ‘ ir na 

i incipal lines, with a view ‘ 1 m that floating batteries had met undeserved con- 
of one comprehensive system, which would be one demnation. The subject of the steam-ram, which had at- 
most considerable in Europe, 1 | tracted considerable public attention, was then discussed, the 
1900 miles of railway, conne author’s opinion being th t would be found sot 
Southern Germany with Trieste i r that ships would have no difficul 
in an unbroken line from Vi« collision 1 with it—A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Mace 
th Savarian frontier to Flore: intosh, Admiral Sir Geo. Sartorius, W. Hawes, l 
railways were so early introd Sir CI es Shaw, James Nasmyth, Captain Fi 
for some time past, beyond cc Cl and others, took part. 
mountains, on either side, the Vi i i | GE CAL SocieTY oF LONDON.— Prof. J. 
commencing the Herculean task of tunnelling throv the | lips, dent, in the chair. The ohn Ande 

In Portugal arrangements had tl vburgh, Fife; J. D. Smithe, Esq., Madhopoor, Punjab; 


dle H n, Hants; Ja 





imediate construction of a main line use, Lymingto eS 
























Coimbra to Oporto. In Russia, the eng f lar Iston; Walter Baldock Dur 

bilier of France were pushing forward the vast twork of | Es : 1; George Dixon, Esq., C.E., W 

reac linclihsoilit sic earns scheme. Inthe East, the Otto- | John Augustus Tulk, Esq., Whitehaven; M —~ r-Genera 

man railway between Sm} yrna and Aidin was being vigorously Emmett, R.E., M.R.I.; Henry T. Plews, Esq., Bedale, York- 

proceeded with ; whilst the line from C »tos had ju 1 air of Rossie Prior y 

been completed by M. Mouchelet In th » Sonthern H ind Capt. Godwin- 

sphere, the colony of Victoria right be refer! sma elected Fellows. The 

great advances in engineering works. ( ] s : “On the —s gical 
lerable magnitude had been designed, ind the Orkney and Shet- 


Murchison, F.R.S., 
the author 





ss, and a few were com; let ted. The Yan RB. & 





In apaper read d 
























for supplying the town of Melbourne, were finis! ‘ ing the last session 
the water was collected in arti v s, and was con- | bed the general succession of rocks in the Northern 
veyed through f pi ) miles in length, | Highlands, as observed by Mr. Peach and himself, aided by 
to the tow TI r piel slips, at V s the res hes of some other g st : ks were 
town, w an advanced state of pleti I order lan 
be useful auxil tries to the commerci i isa secon 
Hobson's Bs The system of macadamise vids { 
: urt ne to Maryboroug! nd i t I 
1conf ser 
n referenc li em 
} attempt to 1 ach 
had, for the “near Durness,”’ several fossils, 
] ‘aceous 


severe gale, v ian age; fourthly, mi 
and to bu 
depth of 1 
Hellas we 
cables 
Channel 
nication w!t 
by Messrs. > 






been pit} ig a wide ext 


Syra, Cl 
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ent of country to 















past autu 
3 required as 


sady a serit ex- 





































in 
lis Gros I tending his resear< and to ae. o 
, ur northernly point In this to 
a consisting of not only contirmed announced 
spans of wrought iron of 175 feet each, were now | regard to th sion of the « rocks, but exa- 
in progress One of the important hydraulic innov sin 1 the structure o Shetlands, more 
of the ear had been the new mc of lifting ships, ] lefining the re physical ch aracters 
il lu by Mr. Edwin Clark (M, Inst. C.I } which | of the beds there comp ld red series. he 
had been successfully applied at the Vict t (Lor principal points dwelt $S paper were— 
Docks. In supplying towns with water, the only i t | evi lence obtained at various | iat the Lowe 
work of the past year was th S h Staftordshir limestone is interealate: “ppt ner 
: Assynt, &¢.). 2. That the 
supported by quartz rock o 
| 3 certain igneous rocks, ¢ 








, are protruded near Smo 
4. On this o¢ 
lof the con 


gneissos’ 








and a diminishes 


of upwards of sts or 



















financial position was in succession being Vv 
the Council intended to country between Locl ! 
funds to the improvement upwards from the quar * associated lr 
After the reading of the 1 into the schists 
sented to Messrs. J. A. Long t Fed € persistent, with some local inter 

. B. Tremenheere, and A. | rocks. That the protrusion of 


son, R. J. H 








Major-Gener 

s to } &c., is not pecul 
or Cambr 
estone of Durness, and ag 


folesworth 


snstone, 


ur nurnle 
Urpic 


of Books to Messrs. ¢ H. 
C. Despard, A. 





ye Council 
Brooks, F.C. Webb, S 














and J. Brunlees; and the Mant lium, in Books Mr. | caceous flagstones; and that the lat 
G. L. Molesworth. The following men were elected | by granite, much resemble thie ¢ 
1e Cour hee r *: | to the « red series of the east ( ‘ t 
M.P.. {the middle set of deposits, namely, the 





—Joseph Locke, 





r great thickness in Cait thn ess compared 
: <font nt in the south—and th ange ove r the 
Orkneys into the Shetlands, wh« > lin out, putting 
on a somewhat diffe litholog nd where the 
old red series is chiefly rey sal nar a the 
upper part containing plants. le upon the great 
value of the Caithness flags as pavir r extra- 
due to a cert 


and J 
Cubitt, J. 


J. Hawkshaw, 
— io 
Greg: ry, Harrison, T. 
Russell, ba J. Whitworth, 
and A. Slate, Associates. 
Soctety or Arts.—Dec. 15, 
K.C.B., in the chair. The paper read was, 








ig-stones, thei 


iin admixture of 








fications which the Ships of the Royal ye | ordinary durability being fi 

undergone during the present Century in f | lime and bitumen (the latter derived from fossil fishes) 
Dimensions, Form, Means of Propulsion, a1 {| with silica and alumina, whilst in some parts they 
Attack and Defence,” by Mr. E. J. Reed. author | contain bitumen enough to render them of economic value. 
began by observing that the science of n The author next pointed out the passage of the Caithne ss 





| flags upwards into light-coloured sandstones, whic h eventu- 
ly form the great headlands of Dunnet and Hoy, where 
such overlying sandstones cannot be of less thickness than 
1200 to 1500 feet. With regard to the micaceous rocks of 


af 


ture was so greatly advanced on the Continent an 
much neglected in England during the last centr } 

forms, dimensions, and speed of the ships of the British navy 
were for the most part inferior to those of every other nation | 





THE CRITIC, 


[Drc. 18, 1858. 




































































































































pg a sho rt time sinc 
it ve 


by 
t! and the Shetland Isles, they are, | MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. | “and the wall 8 are to - saved, by command ofthe 
west of Sutherland—the ed gneiss of the Sutors of Statistics of the Society of Frie I. awson, | logical Society ;” SO Says th 2 ourrier de la Gir onde 
Cromarty belonging, in Sir ion, to the mica- **On a Method of Relieving the Density of 1 Town Pop Now, whether the — pr the French 
ceous flag series of Eastern Ross gneissic rock Jation.” — Civil Engineers, 8. Discussion upon Mr, | Government through the Duke of Malakoff, and the 
exten southwards to Flowe , Kinordy, and Rose- Scott’s paper, “ Description of a Breakwater at the Port | direct application to the Emperor by the Abbé Cochet, 
n ie, near Fortrose, is regarded by him as a member of of Blyt Pathological, 8. both urged by Mr. Roach Smith, or the great pub- 
that series, alte ed by the intrusion of — an / fel. Wednesds 3 ny ren yeas itution, 3. Be iT. Ry licity recently given to the matter both in France and 
spatbic rocks he paper was illustrated by a arge Jones, ** O1 e tur story of the Vertebrate i | 
ape of rocks and fossils Aho rrernae basoien sion of the Dn aim ry Kinga vg w Sncloty of of Asta, 8. Ee and by meé rita f the press, induced the Société 
tour, and by geological maps and coloured views and Leonard Wray, “On Cotton Cultu are and Preparation in | /7angatse d’Archdéologie to petition the Emperor, we 
sections. the United States.”—Microscopi | cannot say ; but it is very clear that the destruc- 
_ Royal GEocRapuicat Society.—A crowded meeting of | Thursday, 23.--London Institution, Dr. S. Frankland, | tion of the walls was rapidly proceeding when 
= society w “7 - i y evening, at Burlington “On the Airand Water of Towns."—Numismatic,7.— | Mr. Roach Smith visited Dax early in October 
An aueane rest sownnetie Earl of wa ag as tenteiti last, and thi at all t the societies (including the great 
Fremantle, Sir Francis H. Doyle, Sir Justin Sheil : Generals | national comit for the preservation of French monu- 
Pollock, Alexander, and i lies idteiain. sie. | ments) were perfectly quiescent. Even two or three 
Stuart Wortley, M.P., Mr. MP. ; the President of the ARCHAOLOGICAL SUMMARY. | years ago, when M. de Caumont and M. Leo Drouyn 
C ge of Physicians ; Me lier, Stevens, and Drake failed to induce the Minister of the Interior to save 
of the United St sere . U sof, of the Russian Im- Tue Essex archeologists held a meeting as near as | the walls, the French Society of Arch logy does not 
F - ee ee om age a : a coe they could 1 consiste ntly arrive to the great metropolis, appear by its bulletin or by any other record to have 
Nolloth, ingon, Stopford, Vansittart, | 0% Thursday, December 9, in the hall of the Eastern | stirred in the matter. We must therefore protest 
Wilson, | l: Drs. Bernays, | Counties Railway and Mechanics’ Institution. The aga inst this assumption of tl npn bee of the walls 
Camps, Dobie, kman, and Tru- | evening was most appropriately devoted to a series of | f Dax being due to any society, although no doubt 
man; _ Capta Messrs. Otway, | papersillustrat iveof thelocality andits neighbourhood. | it is pleasing and pr fitable to such fraternities to 
nse Cra ard, | They all had the merit of being clear and concise— | step in, as the y oft 1d take the credit due to 
er UPANrrerd, qualities much more rare to obtain than wordy nar- | individu: ale exert » Pilote de la Somme, and the 
ief of the Top graphical C | rations. ‘Ihe room had an agreeable effect, as it was | Abdevillois as we a as the /adépe e Belge, frankly 
ing Member; Captain C. C | hung with a series of brasses, drawings of Roman an- | , thatif th e walls were saved, 












E. Monckton aean Rev. W a tiq uities discovered at Colchester, many pictures of 
an, ogee Blacke tt, ~y ry im Davies, | ancient buildings in E sSex, and a series of anti juities 
scoe St eger Grenfell. ¢ irles ancis Lyne ¢ Ses a. 1 + 

Pasec a yne, } of a very vari 1d, beginning w ements 

gr its L very «1 kind, beginni: ith fragme 





MacDougall, J. Sy J. J. 


and 































the he ist 


















| and his father 


la 


| be 


W. Watson, Esqrs., were elected sliow E xhibitions : Carthage, and ending with person: al re lies BO! : 
A large panoramic view of C », United States, pre- | century. In the absence of the noble pre sident, Lord 
sented by Charles White, Esq., F.2.G.8.; Ordnance map srooke (we are getting quite used to absence of 
of Scotland, sheet No. 32, i itude of zone noble presidents wa) the chair was taken by the Rec c- 

e lirecti of © _— James, R.E., | tor of Woodham, the Rev Guy Bryan, a gentlen 
Atlas, , pes and iJ ah i ey | whose name is “full of ar hiolo gical associations. 

tlas, by 1z; and Japanese Chart an¢ (fers he 
of Nagasaki, e meeting. The papers | t Ham, the Rey. A. G. R am, read the first 
read were :— and the adia- oT, irly history of Stratford and the sur- 
cent d le, Usoltzof. | rounding villages; of much heteounh for the curious 
4 rac a nera 3 of | details it gave of the lonely, insecure, and dangerous 
M. Pet ‘ I sr in 1854. ineor- | character of the locality. Though.the only high 
porat it the observutio f Peschur f 1 . . : < 

MT the t of freschurof and | 4, 7,4, m the east, it was occasionally imr 
oth thus affording a comprehensive description of its | “”,’/ ; ages Hittin Be aa tiak hha Rage cea’ 
co and the adjacent and embraces, in fact, the | 5@D!e In wi y, the lazy streams Hooding the marsh 
sul of several communications from the Imperial | Jand, and 1 und propery falling a frequent sacrifice 
G “al Socie Petersburg This most extensive | That branch of the Lea known as the Channelsea 
= st important in Northern Asia, | river was pointed out as one of those cut by Alfred, | 









tween the Chinese 


1e only direct hi 


neeian 
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of nature that 
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| to strand the Danis h ships laid up in winter qu arters ; 
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po. ly 

M. Francois Lenormant has 

relative to Neged ‘ 


entirely owing to the exertions of our 


aphlet 
by himself 
1ich a com- 
ited reports 
‘forgeries. M. 


issued another pan 





1 
the 





ril 


mittee of the ] 
have twice pronounced to be 


} * 
peopie oOo: iuvr 











Lenormant, sen. first produc antiquities at 
meeting of the Institut, and through that 
body they were published to the worl i. It seems, 
therefore, but reas nabl » to expect the Institut 
should itself to ju its reception 
of the disco u pic cast upon its 
truth; but it rei Grimm and Kembk 





18 to 


ress 


ronounced the Ru 
. F. Lenormant 


¢ inscriptio1 


have, it se eM, ie 
: lays much st 


forg 











on the Latin ones upon fragments of tiles. We be- 
lieve that in our own country antiquaries could be 


letermine the question. M. 
a disting ruishe i member of 
ery pury orted to be made in 


found who would readily « 
Lenormant is, we believe, 
the Institut. The disco 
























| the ruins of a Christian Bay y, constructed from 
| the debris of a Roman building in a secluded spot 
near the Roman road from Paris to Lill-bonne, be- 
tween Evreux and Liseux. Seventy-four scriptions, 
mostly scratched upon Roman tiles, were affirmed to 
—_ been found here, in R characters, 
u t all connected with the earliest Christianise 
sovereigns of France. 
DF NT mMTron 
ART AND ARTISTS. 
TALK OF TH UDIOS 
THE [Ilustrated London New ward Hodges 
Baily, the favourite pupil of t istrious Flaxman, 
and the sculptor of one of the most poetic groups in 


eS Clivee re Stratford ( e 
¢ 1ects the Central Steppes of Asia with the } 27C the old Green Lane, in Stratford, as the probable 
» world, and drains an immense extent of country, | locality the ar bush of the Earl Marshal Mowbray, 
Tying off nearly all the waters the slopes on which the | at >order xe ongper ird the Second, to entrap his uncle, 
be, or Shame, towards the east, | the good Du of Gloucester, who had been enticed 
/ ' ew ends a | with some “= servants from his castle at Pleshy, 
Th Areal - | by the King himself, who led him a lonely road to 
the R re ncaa ig Londor 1d deserted him at this lane; down | 
tated to the Russian vs at Nerchinsk on 4 on, and 1¢ rre Wy A i ane; daown 
lilka, and the V mur ceded to the | Which he v dragged to the Thames, placed 
lynasty, in whi it remained until | ship, car | to Calais, and there mu 
I } when the Russians, availing themselves of | This paper was followed by Mr. H. W. King 
‘ avicat . mtare, voir +7 vo] T : ; 
ste navigation, have ¢ ered again upon the occu- | eount of Bow-bridge, the first stone bridge erected in 
pation of the vive r, and established posts not only on both | xy a : 
; ge al cota agg board of the | /2gland, and wh ich was illustrated by dr awings and 
di a T he sea-boar or the | ° . : a. 
; Sesides the natural advantages of thie | 2 Capital model. It was erected by Matilda, queen 
ides the 1 ral advantages of this . 
act of ta itory, abou g in mineral wealth, | of Henry I., in consequence of the difficulty and 
clothed with magnificent timber, and affording millions of | danger of crossing the streams in time of flood, and 
s of arable and pasture land, alluvial communication is | to which she had nearly fallen a rifice on one } 
» Raltie an he Pacific After ° yes * 
D Baltic and the Pacific. After | occasion. It was built where the modern bridge 
describing the ures and climate of the country, the prin- | ., 1 hout ile f Old Ford 1 ised 
cipal rivers and towns, it is stated that the opening up of a Stange, ANOUS STS om ’ oo one oe 


regular communication along the Amur, 
acquaintance with its estuary, by which 
the Pacific and the Sea of Ohotsk, have rapidly and totally 
hanged the condition of those regions. All necessaries are 
now brought from the Trans-Baikal provinces and from the 
J States of America, at 
n, woollen, silk stuffs, and various cemmodities being 
ned from America in such quantity, that a 
ares imported into Nikola : 


and a minute 


vessels 


more 

















P 
eiski led to the first exchange of 



































nerchandise between Russian and American merchants. 
The population of the Amur, distributed ir regularly over 
its immense extent, consists of as many as ten settled, 
semi-settled, and nomadic tribes. The paper contains 
observations on the commerce, ethnology, and a variety 
of other topics relating to the regions under review.— 
2. “ Explorations in Ecuador, 1857-58.” By G, J. Pritchett, 
Esq. The author commenced by stating that the interest 
recently excited towards the Republic of Ecuador, by the 
adjudication of more than four millions ef acres of land 
to its foreign creditors, makes data acquired during 
a residence of two years in that country very acceptable. 
Ecuador is situated on the west coast of South 
America, between two degrees north and five degrees 
south latitude, and is bounded on the north b 
New Grenada, on the east by Brazil, on the south by Per 

and on the west by the Pacific. The country is naturally 
sectionised by two pa 1 chains of the Andes, which tra- 
verse it from north to south. The centre division being 
m elevated, though under the eguat is very healthy 
al oppressively hot, and the auth considers the 



























r resources of the country, both mineral and vege- 
table, more promising than those of Pe B razil. The 
two other divisions on the east and west most entirely 
covered by dense and luxuriant forests. Situated on the 
ver Guayas is Guayaquil, the icipal port. The soil of 
Ecuador is stated to be eminen adapted to the growth 
of cotton. The difficulty of pens g the dense forests 
and mountainous < ountry between the shores of the Pacific 
and the fertile districts is at present so great as to render it 
10st impracticat ) merghon lise to the large 
towns dene d on lands. The author is of 
ion that Quito, the capital, can be more easily reached | 





the 


0 
by navigation up 
miles of country 


Amazon than across the 200 or 300 
m Guayaquil, That river is navigable 





for 3000 miles, to a point nearer to Quito than Guayaquil. 
The author describes the country in general to be remark- 
able fer tile, and concludes im y remarking, that although gold 


pea rich ores 
not yet arrived 
tions. 


silver 


1d copper exist, the time h 


y engage in mining opera- 


of 
i as 
t 


matica 





enter it from | 


prices sufficiently moderate; | 


erfluity of | 


| causeway went over the marsh. It is a remarkable 
fact that almost from the day of its erection its pre- 
servation and repair have been a constant source of 
litigation, no one being especially bound to do it, and 
no revenue being awarded for the purpose. The 
Abbey of West Ham was founded by the same queen, 
in gratitude for the drowning she escaped; and a de- 


] 
met 
tailed history of it was given by Mr. Clutterbuck in 
a well-digested paper,—which was followed by another 


dentally alinded to the burial-place of the eminent 
antiquary Dr. Stukeley in its churchyard, with no 
monument or mark by his own request, the Vicar, 
Mr. Streatfield, forwarded a note to say the spot 
might be identified as next to the grave of his friend 


Dr. Owen, who had an inscription, and beside 
whom Stukeley desired to rest. The Rev. W. 
Field exhibited the results of discoveries made 


+} 
til 


within the last fortnight at North Ockenden, Ess« 
They were fragments, urns, bones, &c., indicat- 
ing an early interment, apparently of the Roman 
era, and were exhumed from a deep black soil. With 
them was found a portion of a quern or handmill, 
made of the igneous rock from the neighbourhood of 
Andernach on the Rhine—the spot from whence the 





| Romans constantly brought their grindstones, and 
where, at the present day, a large trade in the 
same ’ things is carried on. The Rev. E. L. 
Cutts, the honorary secretary, concluded the 
| meeting by an announcement that the annual 
congress would be held at Saffron Walden; but 
that a preliminary one would probably be held at 
Barking. He also took occasion to remark on the 


probable fate of the walls of Dax in the South of 
France, and ,their interest in illustration of our own 
remains, as at Colchester and elsewhere; and that the 
weight of the opinions of antiquaries generally might 
induce the Minister of the Interior to save them from 
destruction. 

We may here recur to this act of Vandalism in 
‘rance, as we were senna the first to describe and 
particularly as we 
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on East Ham Church by Mr. King, who, having inci- | 


| ‘n excellent taste. 
| the National Gallery, as many of 


2 find that, after some | 
been done, more has been prevented, | Foster, of Pall-mall. 


English art, ‘‘ Eve at the Fountain,” has retired from 
the art he advanced—not too well off, we are sorry 
to hear—fuller of honour than of riches. His last 
work was the model for the St. Paul's statute of Mr. 
Ruskin’s Turner. But the Turner statue was given 
to Mr. MacDowell, a younger se _ ptor, but one 
eminent in his art: and . Baily has handsomely 
drawn his retiring m oar around Pea He will be 
heard of hereafter as a master in his line. 

Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall, the last of the London 
print publishers, is about to erect a monument over 
the grave of Sir Robert Strange, the great engraver, 
in the Church of St. Paul, Covent-garden. ‘This is 
It was Mr. Graves who gave to 
our readers will re- 
collect, the characteristic portrait John Hall, 
another fine an engraver, in his way almost as 
good as Str: 

The Go vernment proposes to make grants tows 
the erection of b uildings for s aa is of art. The 
mittee of Council say: “Notwithstanding the diffi- 
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ards 


ome- 


culties that have attended the finding of suitable 
premises for schools of art, the larger nm 





schools which have sprea 





country affords a pri hat they are not merely of 

an ephemeral character, but are taking root and 

becoming useful and Po} ular institutions; and the 
, 


time seems to have arrived when it will be sound 
public policy to wt them upon a more permane 
basis. My Lords consider that this end will be best at- 
tained by extending to schools of art the ] 1 winciple < of 
grants for buildings, which has p roved of ‘sueh ere 
importance in promoting primary education. They 
therefore propose to to Parliament for an 
annual grant, to be expende 1 in encouraging local 
efforts to provide suitable schools of art where 2 
instruction may be carried on efficiently, and public 
taste cultivated. Such buildings should be free from 
rent, and the fees for instruction be made applicable 
to the payment of the masters. 

A number of modern pictures belonging to Messrs. 
Hooper and Wass were sold on W ednesday by Messrs. 
The principal lots were the 
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following :—‘‘ Wild Duck, Pomegranates,” &c., a | 





majority of singers are so apt to 








water-colour drawing, by Lance, 52 gs.; ‘*The| leaps and boundings from within, that the pas- 

Cymbal Player,” by W. Etty, R.A., 49 gs.; ‘‘ The | sages become inarticulate and the subject con- 

Fisherman’s Dog” in a landscape, with piscatorial | fused. Otherwise with Mrs. Sunderland: rapid yet 

accessories, by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., 23 gs.; | clear, full and yet as rich and distinct as if given 
> 


« Ariadne,” by D. Maclise, R.A., 118 gs.; * Re- 
pecca,” by J. R. Herbert, R.A., 31 gs. ; “ Twilight,” 
by W. Miiller, 40 gs.; ‘‘The Early Lesson,” by Thos. 
Faed, 127 gs.; ‘The Rest by the Way,” by P. F. 
Poole, A.R.A., gs.; ‘ Fruits and Flowers,” by T. 
Groenland, 81 gs.; ‘‘ Ruins of Elgin Cathedral, Mo- 
rayshire, N.B.,” by D. Roberts, R.A., 106 gs.; ‘* The 
Village Choir,” by T. Webster, R.A., 50 gs. ; ‘* Hamp- 
ton Court in the Time of Charles I.,” by F. Goodall, 
A.R.A., 310 gs.; “ London from Greenwich Park,” by 
T. B. Pyne, 71 gs.; and ‘Wild Flowers,” by C. 
Baxter, 41 gs. This day’s sale, which included some 
other works belonging to other parties, realised 28817. 

A correspondent of the A/orning Chronicle supplies 
the following hints toJArt Union subscribers :—‘‘ 1. 
Elect your own executive, instead of allowing them to 
elect themselves. 2. Select for yourselves al! works in- 
tended for general distribution, by election ; this open 
competition would offer fair encouragement to the 
artists and afford an excellent opportunity for exer- 
cising the taste of the subscribers. 
lead to worse selections than “* Una” entering some- 
where, “The Convalescent” from somewhere else, 
and similar specimens of “high art,” which have 
been inflicted on the unoffending subscribers by the 





“council,’’ who ostentatiously presume to guide and | 


improve the public taste. 3. Irresponsible rulers are 
not known in England in other matters, and should 
not be tolerated in relation to the arts. 4. The 
remedy is entirely in your own hands.” 

The following letter has been addressed to the 
Foreign Exhibitors in 1851:—“ Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Mannfactures, and Commerce. 
Adelphi, London, W.C., 8th Dec. 185 Sir: The 
Council of this Society have had under their consi- 
deration the desirableness of holding in London, in 
the year 1861, another International Exhibition of 
Industry. The Exhibition of 1851 having originated 







with this Society, gives it a peculiar claim to interest | 


itself in the promotion of such displavs in future. The 


Council of this Society have passed the resolutions, a | 


copy of which Ihave the honour to inclose. Pre- 


vious to the year 1851, national exhibitions had } 
been held in other countries; but England was the | 


first to try, in that year, the novel experiment 
of a great international exhibition, which was 
admitted on all hands to have been eminently 
successful, and to have conferred great benefits on the 
industrial world at large. The Council believe that 
the manufactures of this country are ready to support 
another exhibition in 1861; but, whilst the Council are 
employed in considering the best means of carrying 
it into effect, they are desirous of learning how far 
they may reckon on the support of foreign con- 
tributors. Although it may be premature at the 
present time to issue definite invitations to manu- 
facturers and others to exhibit in 1861, yet the plan 
has so far advanced as to render it desirable that 
early notice should be at once given to the public, 
both in foreign countries and at home, of the views 
and intentions of the Council; and I am directed to 
ask if the Council may hope to see your name in the 
list of exhibitors in 1861, as it was in 1851.—I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, P. Le 
Neve Foster, Secretary.” 

The following is a list of students to whom medals 
were presented last week :— William Holyoake, draw- 
ing from living draped model; Ebenezer Crawford, 
drawing from the life; Charles Bell Birch, model 
from the life; Frank Topham, drawing from antique ; 
Sydney G. Cameron, model from anti Henry M. 
Eyton, perspective drawing. : 





tique ; 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





ETER HALL now, is not so pre-eminently distin- 
guished a temple to Apollo as it was some seven or 
eight years ago. Societies several, and concert-givers 






not a few, have drafted themselves from the old | 
ee erred 
.. divide 


quarters, and Regent-street, Long-acre, & 


the business once monopolised by the firm in the | 


Strand. The Sacred Harmonic Society stick to their 
rst position, and are the only representatives of the 
Sacred muse on a scale of magnitude. 
custom for many years past to appropriate Advent 
weeks to the performance of Handel's ‘“ sacred” 
Oratorio. On the 10th inst. Messiah was given for 
the first time this season. A crowded and musical 
auditory testified their approval as much of the per- 
formance as of the great musical epic itself. A more 
efficient, judicious, and complete band of principals 
than Mrs. Sunderland (soprano), Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Signor Belletti, could not have 
been selected. The name of the former lady is not so 
familiar to metropolitan ears as to those in districts 
North of the Trent. In Yorkshire, Mrs. Sunderland 
iS very potent. Nor will it be undesirable to see her 
more frequently in London; for, take her all in all, 
she has no superior in the strict Handelian school. 
by two testing arias in the Messiah were triumphs. 
2 Nejoice greatly” is a brilliant outpouring of 
*xuberant jubilation, one in which the great 














This could not 


It has been a | 


} 


utterance to by a sweet-toned clarionet under the 
digital finish and warm intellectuality of a Lazarus. 
In the aria which opens the third part—one of a 
character as opposite as possible, seeing that it is a 
| broad expression of fervent confidence, and directs 
itself to sympathies untouched by previous appeals— 
her artistic prowess was still more apparent. She 
| opened it with great solemnity: hope was discernible, 
but it was only the dawn of bope. As she proceeded 
| it brightened and expanded; but when she e to 
| the last repetition of the sentence “ I know,” and the 
jubilations of the soul with which she pronounced 
‘Yet in my flesh,” she evidently wrought on the 
| audience, for they not only felt the sentiment, but 
| they felt it in all itssublimity. Sig. Belletti made a 
| great hit in the bold and startling ‘‘ Why do the 
nations”—one of the most effective of all Handel’s 
songs. Miss Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves acquitted 
| themselves as they invariably do—to the satistaction 
{and delight of the semi-educated as well as to the 
profound in musical matters. So thoroughly “ up 
; is the chorus of this society in Handel, that it would 
| be a marvel indeed if the Messiah was not sung 
| faultlessly—here and there a screaming voice except- 
ling. M. Costa, as usual, conducted. It 
| from the 7 ; of the 6th inst. that Belshazzar is in 
course of rehearsal. The same article avers that it 
has not been performed in London since 1847. In 
the vear of the Great Exhibition, our country cousins 
and others filled Exeter Hall to hear it under Mr. 
Surman’s direction, and an excellent performance it 
| was. l 











appears 
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Whether this fine composition of Handel's is to 
form any portion of the festival music time mu 
show. 

An improved programme characterised 
concert of the Crystal Palace Company, on 5 





the 
t 











the 11th instant. M. Sainton, a first-class violinist 
| of the French school, played a fantasia of his own 
composing, and the first movement, allegro, of Bee- 


| thoven’s violin concerto. Why the slow movement 
| and finale of this highly-finished work was not con- 
| tinued, was a matter of considerable surprise then to 
many, and is to us now. There was an excellent 
audience, one that seemed highly to appreciate M. 
| Sainton’s performance, because it was in reality a 
masterly one. Soloists,"instrumental as well as vocal, 
have at times their whims and oddities, and the 
public must bear with them, Miss Louisa Vinning 
sang ‘* Ah perfido,” ‘‘ Scenes of my youth ”’ (a ballad 


that has found universal favour), and ‘* Where the 
bee sucks.” Thus Beethoven, Benedict, and Dr. 
Arne were in turn submitted to the approval of a full 





house, who declared an overwhelming majority 
favourable to the rehearsing of fairy freaks on a 
bat’s back, in a cowslip-bell, accompanied by the 
charming “ to-whoo’’ music of the “ ancient haunter 
of ruins.” The orchestral selection was excellent ; 
there was the overture to Benvenuto Cellini played 
we have not heard it since the production of the opera, 
under Hector Berlioz himself, at Covent Garden. It 
was a treat, notwithstanding its admitted wild pecu- 
liarities and strange incoherences. Mendelssohn’s 
symphony in A minor, known as the Scotch; Weber's 
overture to Oberon ; with others of less pretensions, all 
admirably performed, signalised the fifth concert as 
the best of the winter series. 

Donizetti’s highly-amusing opera, La Figlia del 
Regyimento was selected as the final one by the 
English Opera Company at Drury-lane on Saturday. 
The reception given to Miss Louisa Pyne on this, her 
benefit night, was such as is only accorded to a special 
favourite. On her appearance, the applause bordered 
on the line of tumult, which, after some few minutes 


as 





hushed by those anxious to hear what the lady had 
to sing and say. The absence of Mr. Harrison as 





performance. Mr. St. Albyn being called upon at the 
eleventh hour, had to read the part and to omit 
| several important portions of the music. It is need- 
less to say how in a twofold sense the oy 

have been impaired and weakened by this untoward 
event. As there was no remedy for the evil, the 
audience grew into perfect good humour, and tru 
to the fair manager for making up the deficiency. 
Nor were they disappointed. The character of Maria, 
impersonated by Miss Pyne for the first time in 





ra must 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





London, was finished in a high degree. There was 
a halo of freshness about it that charmed, while th 
facility with which every supposable difficulty was 
o’ermastered often proved as a check to the flow of 
the subject, in consequence of loudly-expressed 
emotions of irrepressible delight. Maria is one of 
the happiest characters Miss Pyne has as yet re- | 
vealed herself in. All her songs were received with , 








the music lesson afforded a bright opportunity for the 
exhibition of her exalted powers and musical fluency. 
In the final act also, when seizing the flag, she once 
more unites herself with her beloved regiment in an 
exultation as triumphant as it was inspiriting. The 
part of the worldly Marchioness was assigned to Miss 





Tonio threw a coldness over the early portion of the | 


unbounded admiration; but the most touching 
and expressive was that in which she 
adieu, convien partir, to her companions; while } 


follow the | 


| Nell,” from Dickens’s ‘* Old Curiosity Shop,’ 


Susan Pyne; that of the bluff old Sergeant to Mr. 
Corri, and of Hortensius to Mr. Honey—all of whom 
£} energy, spirit, 





in their relative situations eXhibited 
and humour, aecording to the phases of character 
intended for portrayal. At the close of the opera 
and of the season, the strength of the company 
was summoned, according to custom, for the National 
Anthem, which was the worst thing done by them 
since their opening in September. People a hundred 
miles off would searcely believe that the conductor of 
the orchestra found a greater difficulty in getting the 
simple anthem of Dr. John Bull to go well than in 
any of the concerted pieces of the season. Yet so it 
was. After this, the chiefs were called before the 
curtain. The votive offerings to Miss Pyne were so 
liberal that the floor of the stage was metamorphosed 
into a parterre of flowers; added to these was a large 
box of bon-bons, transferred from a private box; this 
was the signal for a renewed burst of applause. Mr. 
Harrison, in a short speech, thanked the audience 
for the kind support hitherto received, and promised 
to do all in his power to secure it; he would not bid 
them adieu, but aw revoir. The was very 
crowded, and with a ballet divertissement the enter- 
tainments of the evening were brought to a close. 
After an absence of twelve years Madame Anna 
Bishop appeared on Monday evening at Exeter Hall as 
a concert singer. Although the programme issued on 
the occasion was neither remarkable for richness nor 
variety, it contained a few pieces of unquestionable 
merit. Among the various executants were those capa- 
ble of producing the choicest musical fabrics from very 
ordinary materials. It is not too much to say that the 
bénéficiaire was the star of the night. Madame Bishoy 
] hioned aria 
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obligato by Mr. L selected piece to 
make a first appearance but it was not very 
effective. This antiquated bravura is gone te out, 
| and what was considered a feature in a c t of the 
last generation is now on the shel d rar likely 

» get dusted. Mendelssobn’s g scena, “* Infelice,” 









called Madame Bishop’s voce 
play. Moore’s ballad, ‘‘ Oft in the ” was 
flirted with, to an extent that impaired the loveliness 
both of its form and feature. There are but few of the 
present day who really understand Tom Moore; “the 
more’s the pity.” A new ballad, entitl * Little 
‘composed 


expressly for Madame Bishop, failed to win our ad- 























miration, although in other quarters of the hall 
the applause was as ‘when winds and waves 
contend which shall be mightiest.” Miss Arabella 


Stiick,” and a 


> 


Goddard played Weber’s ‘* Concert 
fantasia of Thalberg’s ‘“‘ Home, sweet home.” In the 


1g she essays, she leaves 





pieces, as in nearly everyth 




















the critic nothing to do, except to add a fresh tribute 
of praise. Wieniawski outdid himself on this oc- 
casion; the applause at the conclusion of au air 
rarié, composed by Vieuxtemps, was positively 
boisterous. The artist was recalled and bowed his 
acknowledgments, but this failed in quelling the 
tempest of his creating. Nothing, in fact, would do 
mut “ The Carnival,” to which the great violinist ad- 
dressed himself with more than ordinary 98. 
lis wonderful management of staccato passa; and 
the mode in which he attacks the whole army of 
difficulties and puts them to flight, declare him, for a 
young man, the greatest wonder since the days of 
Paganini. The other contributors to the entertain- 


| ment were Madame and Mr. Weiss, with an excellent 


were allowed for expending its force, was at length | 


| obligato by the elder Distin, was encor« d; 


orchestra, under the baton of Mr. George Loder. 

Mr. Ransford’s tempting progr 1e drew sufficient 
people to St. James’s Hall, Regei reet, on Tuesday, 
to make sittings scarce. Its only fault consisted in 
its length. Monstre to be still in 
fashion; but it is a fashion of the crinoline character, 
which must go ont. Huge proportions may catch the 
eye, but they are essential inconveniences. Mr. Rans- 
ford cited twenty vocal soloists, four instrumental; a 
new cantata by Harcourt Russell; Distin’s Flugel- 
Horn Union; the band of the Coldstream Guards, 
&e. &c. Now, as time and tide stay for no man, 
stands demonstrably clear that the various performers 





concerts seem 





if 
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must be very industrious in their work, or the small 
hours will arrive before the programme is half melted 
through. The applauses in the early | of the 


1y 





usiastic. 
a trumpet 
Mr. Sims 





evening were not more numerous th 


Miss Ransford in “‘ Peace inviting,” with 





Reeves sang * Phoebe Dearest,” knowing full well 

at the result would be; the Coldstream band, 
under Mr. Godfrey, won an encore by a highly effee- 
tive performance of a choice morceaux from // Tro- 





ot 


ayed a fantasia 
n a style that 


vatore; Mr. Ricl 


his own, on subjects fror 


Brinley 














declared the accomplished music and finished 
pianist; Mr. Chipp played a fugue on the organ In a 
masterly style;—in fact, almost everybody of note 
é d something to the entertainment. Thus variety, 
efficiency, and abundance characterised the concert, 


which must have been in every respect as satisfactory 
to Mr. Ransford as to the visitors. Limited space 
debars us from going into more minute particulars. 

Lauda Sion, Beethoven in D, and 7 May Queen 
formed such a triple variety in the bil 






1 of Mr. Hullah 
at St. Martin’s Hall on Wednesday, that the elegant 
temple in Long Acre was honoured by a crowded at- 
tendance. It would indeed have been a matter for 
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wonder had the case been otherwise. Mendelssohn’s 
cantata is remarkable in this instance chiefly for 
the introduction of a new soprano 
much promise, Miss Martin, of whom more anon. 
Beethoven’s symphony was magnificently played, and, 
as a sign of the times, listened to throughout with 
profound attention. The freshest feature in the pro- 
gramme came after the symphony. Professor 
Bennett's last work was performed on the night in 
question for the first time in London. There isa 
rural atmosphere surrounding this pastoral, which 
affects most unmistakably every listener alike. A 
quaint and characteristic, ballad given to 
Weiss, “’Tis jolly to hunt in the bright moonlight,” 
was quite electric in its effect. The solos in 
May Queen are not numerous; but those most im- 
portant are written for a tenor, and were en- 
trusted to Mr. Wilbye Cooper instead of Mr. 
Sims Reeves, who absented himself, much to the 
annoyance of a large portion of the visitors, 
while it proved at the same time detrimental to the 
real merits of a work yet to be heard to be appre- 
ciated. A few more careful rehearsals will bring out 
the intended choral effects to much greater advantage 
than they have hitherto been. The Pastoral abounds 
with rich, simple, and flowing melodies, and is 
worthy every appliance that can be brought to bear 
to give efficiency in representation. Heto whom 7he 
May Queen owes its paternity is not only the best 
pianoforte composer of the day, but gives promise 






of taking rank among the illustrious in the 
most exalted ranks of the art, no matter from 


what quarter of the musical horizon they open 
up. Miss Banks and Mlle. Behrens had each a solo, 
in which the most laudable exertions were made for 
a right reading of the text. A general burst of accla- 
mation at the of the cantata testified to the 
approval at least of the efforts made by the execu- 
tants generally, to give some idea of what England’s 
most celebrated professor can produce. Mr. Hullah 
conducted with his usual discrimination and exacti- 
tude. 

Jullien’s reign at the Lyceum is over. 
precursor of a wind-up, the Bal Masqué occupied 
Monday night. Remnants of operas and other selec- 
tions, with Madame Anna Bishop as the vocal star, 
have kept a company together throughout the week. 
But the thousands who have been deafened with the 
everlastingly-repeated Hymn of Universal Harmony 
would much rather have preferred for a change, the 
promised Lobgesa Gregory the First’s ‘Canto 
Fermo,” and the “ Fuga fugarum ”"—to say nothing of 
Schiller’s grand ode to joy interwoven with Beethoven’s 
astounding No. 9—before M. Jullien’s final departure 
for the civilised towns of Asia and Africa took place. 
Although Jetty Trefiz did not leave the capital of 
Austria for a week or two's stay in London, nor Ce- 
droni with other virtwosi rush to the Lyceum to win 
fresh laurels and aid the treasury, yet it must be con- 
fessed that Wieniawski has proved a trump card to 
M. Jullien, and has afforded no ordinary amount of 
gratification to the public. We sincerely wish that 
this young and astonishing artist may find it worth 
his while to stay for a time in England, and that M. 
Jullien may find a compensating reward in him. 


1 
close 


That great 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
Mr. Gye, the lessee of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent-garden, writes to explain that he has let the 
theatre to the Pyne and Harrison company only for 
the winter months, and that his regular opera season 
commences on April 2. 

It announced that we are to have an Opera 
Comique at the St. James’s Theatre, immediately after 
Christmas. The chief ers of the company will 
be Madame Faure, from the Opera Comique, Mlle. 
Celine Mathieu, from the Bordeaux Opera, and MM. 
Fougére and Emon, also of the Comique. Their re- 
putation has yet to be made in this country; but, 
having regard to the auspices of Mr. Mitchell and 
certain lively associations connected with the names 
of Madame Charton, Marie Cabel, and others, we can 
only indulge in agreeable anticipations of the result. 

Mr. Montgomery Stuart delivered his fifth lecture 
on Shakspere at the Marylebone Institution, on Wed- 
nesday morning. The subject of this lecture was the 
historical plays of Shakspere, the lecturer chiefly 
devoting himself to an analysis of the characters of 


is 






or t 


“Henry IV.” After glancing at the characters of | 


Hotspur and Prince Henry, the former of whom he 
regarded as the exaggeration of true chivalry, 
Mr. Stuart proceeded to analyse the character of 
Falstaff :—‘* What,” said he. “brought the young 
Prince into the midst of such a worthless crew as 
Falstaff and bis retainers? What still brought and 
kept them all there, bound as by some magic spell ? 
The wit of him whom Shakspere had made the wit- 
tiest of the sons of men. But the position and cha- 
racter of Sir John Falstaff were quite as clearly de- 
fined as those of any parvenu prince or scapegrace 
heir-apparent. 


out of the modern world. 
him—had they not all met him—in Regent-street, or 
the Palais Royal, or perchance at the Cascine? Of 
course they had. They had all laughed till their 
sides were sore at the bon mots that seemed to echo 
the popping of the champagne corks, at the anecdotes 


singer of 


Mr. | 


The | 


: , He was only, under the conditions of | 
medieval life, the parasite of the ancient, the diner- | 
Had they not all known | 
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| that recalled the Regency or the Restoration ; and as 

laugh after laugh rang out from his broad chest, and 
| smile succeeded smile on his radiant visage, they had 
| little thought of asking how rotten was the heart which 
| that chest encased, how artificial the smiles with which 
| that visage glowed. Had they not often felt that to 

banish plump Jack would be in effect to banish 


| all the world? Sir John Falstaff was a gen- 
tleman; they must never forget that. The 
sharking, swilling, gluttonous, gormandising, 


dilapidated old debauchee was still a knight. ‘As 
|I am a gentleman,’ he protested to the hostess, 
when about to swindle her for the hundredth time, If 
they met him at the present day, he would still tell 
them that his ancient name had never been dis- 
honoured. It was a melancholy fact, however, that 
his bills always were dishonoured. But he was still 
Sir, Sir John Falstaff. Never was the philosophy of 
baseness more luminously set forth than in Falstaff’s 
soliloquy on honour. He was the theorist of sensua- 
lity, as Iago was the theorist of treachery ; but, like 
| him, he was something more—he was a great artist 
too. He must never be confounded with the vulgar 
coward or the vulgar braggadocio. He did not fight, 
simply because the chances of war were incompatible 
with comfortable eating and drinking. An essential 
element in the character of Iago was the intellectual 
pleasure felt whilst weaving his web of treachery. An 
essential element in the character of Falstaff was the 
humorous glee with which he enjoyed his own brag- 
ging and swindling triumphs. In real life they knew 
that such a humorous glee, heightened by a consti- 
| tutional joviality, might exist completely dissevered 
from all honesty and truth; nay, often in alliance 
with the most heartless treachery. Fraser of Lovat 
carried it with him to the scaffold. The clear hearty 
lauzh rang out from the breast of Palmer when, at 
the last moment, he left his cell. Falstaff was neither 
a Fraser nor a Palmer, but a jolly companion and 
marvellously shrewd man of the world.” 

The Westminster play has been performed this 
year with more than its customary success, The fol- 
lowing is the cast of Phormio as performed this 
Christmas:—Davus, N. Madan; Geta, C. L. Shad- 
well; Antipho, L. A. Goodeve; Phadria, A. Walker; 
Demipho, C. Barnes; Phormio, A. Balfour; Hegio, 
H. M. Marshall; Cratinus, C. R. Henderson; Crito, 
A. Cope; Dorio, G. C. Stenning; Chremes, A. T. 
Karslake; Sopbrona, H. B. Harrison; Nausistrata, 
H. Salwey; Puer (persona muta), H. B. Maurice. 
Of the play itself, an eye-witness gives the fol- 
lowing account :—‘ The acting was good enough to 
surprise any stranger, by the ease and fluency of 
style, the artistic action, and the well-modulated 
articulation of the juvenile performers. Mr. Balfour, 
in Phormio, was nearly perfect, and his ability must 
be held to have contributed mainly to the éclat of 
the play this year. The feminine characters of So- 
phrona and Nausistrata were admirably sustained by 
Messrs. Harrison and Salwey; while the dress, ap- 
pearance, and voice of the latter, as the jealous and 
injured matron, were greeted with loud and pro- 
longed applause.—Mr. Walker’s Phedria, and Mr. 
Goodeve’s Antipho, were truthful, if not very spirited 
representations.” 

M. Roger de Beauvoir has met with a serious acci- 
dent at the Théatre Beaumarchais. He was occupied 





superintending the rehearsal of his piece, ‘‘ Madamela | 


Cométe,” when he fell through a trap door which had 
been Jeft open, and broke his left leg in two places. 
Every attention was paid to him at the theatre, and 
he was afterwards carried to his own home, where he 
is going on favourably. 

Rossini, says the Courrier de Paris, having returned 

to Paris for the winter, gave a grand musical party a 
few nights ago, at which four original pieces of his 
composition were executed. One was a grand scena, 
the “ Catalani,” which was sung by M. de Moin- 
vieille, Rossini accompanying on the piano; a “Sal- 
tarello,” composed only a few days before, which 

| Rossini himself performed on the piano; a duo, full 

| of melancholy, called ‘‘ A Tear,” which was executed 
on the piano and violoncello; and, lastly, a fugue for 
the piano. All these productions excited the greatest 
admiration. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Brussels /ndépen- 
| dance, noticing some private theatricals which have 
just taken place at the residence of the Sardinian 
Minister, and in which his Excellency, together with 
the Countess and their daughter-in-law, took parts, 
observes: ‘“* We are accustomed in Germany to see 
Ministers step aside from their grave occupations to 
act in comedies—witness Prince Metternich, Austrian 
Minister of Dresden; M. de Beust, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Saxony; a French diplomatist, 
whose name has been frequently mentioned of late, 
| M. de Talleyrand, and many other chiefs of missions, 
} all of whom have appeared before the curtain in 

various diplomatic salons in Germany.” 

Accounts of the new opera of “Simon Bocca 
| Negra,” at Naples, represent Verdi’s last work as 
being of the most uproarious character. All sorts of 
noises—bells, cannon, anvils, and hammers, monks 
roaring vespers, and finally, a chorus of Newfound- 
land dogs barking, appear to diversify the operatic 
} score, and to give emphasis to the instrumentation.”’ 
| Mlle. Theresa Ferni, the sister of Caroline and 
| Virginia, who are now delighting the Viennese by 
| their performances on the violin, met with a terrible 





accident on the 5th at Lausanne. The wheel of , 
railway carriage went over the left arm of the poo 
girl, and completely crushed it. 

A recent letter from St. Petersburg says: “ Pe. 
fidious Albion, jealous of the success of French artis; 
in St. Petersburg, has sent to us a Mr. Aldridge, ; 
black, there not being many whites capable of wel 
interpreting the masterpieces of Shakspere. We mug 
confess that, judging from this sample, we are dis. 
posed to think that the dramatic art is far from being 
extinct in the country of Garrick and Kean. Th 
name ‘of Aldridge is completely unknown to tl: 
majority of our public. The most paltry vaudevill 
hat comes out in Paris is chronicled in our journals, 
whilst they leave us in complete ignorance of all thst 
passes in the other theatres of Europe. The crowi, 
however, rushed to the débuts of the coloured trage. 
dian. People were curious to see an Othello wh 
required neither crape nor paint to blacken his face, 
Most of us expected to laugh rather than cry, mor 
particularly as Iago and Desdemona had to reply in 
German. There being no English troupe in §. 
Petersburg, Aldridge was obliged to play with Ger. 
man actors. Well, those who went to laugh wer 
strangely mistaken. From the moment he entere(, 
the African artist completely captivated the audience: 
by his harmonious and vibrating voice, and by, 
diction simple, natural, and dignified.” The letter 
in continuing to eulogise, in strong terms, the per- 
formances of Mr. Aldridge, states that in the cele. 
brated scene with Iago the effect he produced on the 
St. Petersburg audience can be compared to nothing 
hitherto seen there, except that attending the per. 
formance of Rachel in the fourth act of Les Horaces 
and by way of a climax the writer mentions that the 
young lady who had to play Desdemona was at the 
first rehearsal so terrified at the expression of th 
Moor’s physiognomy, that she rushed screaming from 
the stage, and only after some trouble could she be 
persuaded to resume her part. 














































THE THEATRES. 







Tue HAyMArKeT THEATRE has this week sought 
rather unusual position, as a political teacher and 
psychological lecturer. Mr. Bayle Bernard, who is 
the worthy author of a very various dramatic pro- 
geny, has, in his last production, produced the strangest 
of any. The Tide of Time, entitled in the bills a new 
and original comedy, might rather be entitled a 
didactic treatise in dialogue on pride of birth, the ex- 
cellence of industry, and the superiority of present 
and real over imaginary and past excellences. This 
usually vivacious author has, for some unexplained 
reasons, thought it desirable to write a comedy with 
a purpose; and, as is usual in such cases, the purpos 
is more apparent than the comedy. He ! 
conceived it to be his duty to dissertate on ani 
dramatically to expose what he seems to think 
is a raging social evil—namely, the antipathy 
existing between the representatives of land and 
ancient birth and those of the growing manu 
facturing interest and recent genealogy. He think: 
the comic muse is called upon to reconcile the 
opposing parties and to rectify the national evil; 
and for this patriotic purpose he does not «i 
his satiric pen in gall, but takes the mellowest silver 
nib, and immerses it in honey and rose-water. Il 
gives the very créme of either party—the liveliest 
and most enchanting of high-born lasses in Mildred 
Pendarvis, the daughter of a pure fine old Shropshir 
gentleman, Mr. Pendarvis; and, on the other side, 4 
model man of business in young Mr. Spalding, a wel 
educated, accomplished, artistic, travelled gentleman, 
who still does not scorn the desk and the counting- 
house, but has a penchant for accounts that wi 
have charmed old Cocker had he been alive, 
Messrs. Quilter, Ball and Quilter. who still may hav: 
the advantage of seeing their profession thus nobly 
represented. 

It has been justly said that the popular poet is n0t 
the first but the last strong thinker of his age, and 
listened to because he expounds what all feel, and n0! 
because he propounds new and unacknowledget 
truths. It is quite certain that the stage is alway: 
much in arrear of itstime; and, if it be a brief chro 
nicle, it narrates the past and the passing rather tha! 
the present and thecoming. The very age and boty 
of the time, its form and pressure, we scarcely eve! 
get; and simply because it is easier to embody te 
vague notions than to represent the actualities of th 
instant. ; 

This last new comedy gives instance of this. The 
battle between landowner and manufacturer has bee! 
long since fought and won. The landed gentry D0v 
look out for railroads to get them compensation or S¢* 
their land: they no longer think of vistas to their 
views, nor do they grieve if tall chimneys towe 
above their ancestral elms; for they know their acté 
increase in value in proportion to a populous 
vicinage. Nor does the pride of birth preset 
many obstacles to money-makers; indeed, it 18 be 
settled thing for fashion to reinvigorate its pockets 
with mercantile alliances. Lord Overstone sits in th? 
House of Lords; the Rothschilds may match with 
princesses. The proud Dukes of Hamilton inter 
married with the mercantile Beckfords ; and every 
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regard facts more faithfully than the dramatists. It 
js, therefore, somewhat late for the Comic Muse to 


' assume the seriousness of Tragedy in an endeavour 


to reconcile parties who are already as thick as 
thieves. If she really wanted political work, she 
might have found it in reconciling Poverty and 
Wealth, in amalgamating the rich and the poor. 
There may be still left old landowners who detest mere 


' manufacturers ; but they have become the exception, 


and are only available to the dramatist in the ordi- 
nary run of his business, and not as a class. It is 


necessary to say thus much, because, if we are about | 
| toenter on a course of political philosophy at the 


theatres, it is absolutely requisite that the principles 


) thus insidiously urged should be sound and the facts 


genuine. , 
We opine in The Tide of Time this is not the case. 
We take exceptions to the models put forth as a class. 


| Mr. Pendarvis ought certainly to have been the chair- 
' man of a junction railway company, the mortgagee 


ofacotton mill, and the founder of a new watering 
place. He might have been opposed to Mr. Spalding, 
but it would have been as a rival speculator. His 
fair daughter might have been proud of her descent, 
for women will be proud of anything they imagine 
men admire. But it would scarcely have kept her in 
the air like a bird of paradise. She might have pre- 
ferred an officer of dragoons to a first-rate clerk; but 
it would not have been on account of the dragoon’s 
birth, but his breeding—not for his family tree, but 
his tailor’s genius, and his own powers to display in 
their utmost beauty well-made clothes. 


But, putting aside the political aim and economical | 


moral, the action and story are not well developed. 
Instead of a progression of events we have a series of 
axioms, given by the model manufacturer to the lady 
of high birth, in which he sets forth the benefits of 
industry, both nationally and individually; and he 
ultimately wins the lady by a series of tirades which 
it would be dangerous in any other lover to attempt. 
The lady, too, undergoes a psychological transposition. 
She is all pride in the first act, chiefly shown by per- 


where the shuttle and the scales should be quartered 
} with the daggers and the castles, did the heralds 


| 


| 


| Tue Publishers’ Circular states that the larzest 


Emily Tempest ; Mr. Ray, an energetic Old Tempest ; | than 300 folios of these, many of them carefully 


Mr. Williams, a humorous Lawyer Wease! ; and 
Mr. Marston gay and gentlemanly as Sydenham, the 
friend of all parties. Nor must we omit Miss Atxin- 
son’s enactment of the dwarfed Mrs. Haller; Mr. 
Chester, as Sir David Daw; and Mr. Robinson, 
Young Woodville. 
its style and dialogue, but has telling points and 
moving situations. 


as 





LITERARY NEWS. 





sub- 
scription list for the season has been for a volume of 
sermons by Dr. Guthrie, a popular preacher in Scot- 
land. Not less than 8000 copies of this book have 
been sold. 

Mr. Scott, the architect of the new Foreign Offices, 


| is grandson to the Rev. Thomas Scott, the celebrated 


commentator. 
Messrs. W aterlow and Sons’ telegraphic communica- 
tion between their places of business has so strikingly 


| developed the facilities for and advantages of estab- 


lishing district telegraphs all over London, that at 


| last it seems likely we shall have a systematic appli- 


| trade. 


cation of the electric communicator, the benefits of 
which will not be confined to matters of police, as in 


The comedy is old-fashioned in | 


| in 


arranged and bound, others partly arranged and un- 
bound, but all in such a state of order and precision, 
that it would require but a moderate amount of labour 
to put them into a definite shape. The most unique 
among the single volumes is a large folio, containing 
afew portraits and some miscellaneous emblazon- 
ments, followed by a complete list of Lord Mayors 
from the time of Alleyn, 1659, to Carden, 1858. The 
entries extend across every two pages, and are placed 
the following arrangement: the name, date of 
election to the office of alderman, name of ward by 
which elected, date when served office of sheriff, name 


| of company, autograph, date of mayoralty, arms em- 


| left for a future antiquary to fill up. 


blazoned. We would venture to pronounce this the 
completest municipal register ever produced, for, in 
the whole series of 199 mayors, the genuine autograph 
is in every case appended—there is not a single break 
These signa- 
tures are very neatly mounted on the spaces set out 
for them; and, looking at them as examples of cali- 


| graphy only, it is agreeable to note that very few of 


New York, but be available to ordinary purposes of | 


The prospectus of the company is before us, 
by which it is proposed that the capital shall be 


| 60,0002. the city and suburbs to be divided into eleven 
| districts, each containing 100 stations, so as to insure 


petual laughter and an immense crinoline; and she | SLE? a u ‘ 
| the ‘‘ Horns,” Kennington, and at Clayton's school- | 
| room, Walworth, in support of the much-talked-of 


is all humility and industry in the third act, shown 
by much diminished crinoline and a determination to 
keep accounts and a resolve to cook. 

It is scarcely necesssary to say the audience had 
but little interest in these moral lay figures. The 
scorn and pride of the lady had no effect, and the model 
manufacturer was too perfect to be sympathised with. 
He certainly lends his money with a noble theatrical 
air; but, as he has so much of it, there is not much 
impression made by his generosity. The fine lady’s 
effort at industry and humility is also very pretty, 
but it does not seem genuine. The assistant figures 
are more eccentric, but scarcely comic. Sir Dormer 
Brazonby, a gentleman cursed with a mania for in- 
vention, succeeds in being as great a bore as the author 
intended. Molehill, a blundering country gentleman, 
who makes love to the heroine, but marries her 
companion merely because a friend advises it, or 


mands that all the single personages must be coupled, 
is hardly a character. 
thing distinctive in Messrs. Quillett and Grainger, 
two solicitors; whilst Miss Sabina Crickhowell, the 
old maid, insane in the heraldic vein, is anything 
but a novelty. 
drama is no pleasant specimen of the philosophical 
class; and we sincerely trust Mr. Barnard will return 
to his lively-farcical or his interestingly-serious 
style of drama. The actors, Messrs. Chippendale, 
Compton, Buckstone, Clark, Rogers, and Howe, pro- 


duced some effect by their several individual powers. | 
The ladies were Miss Reynolds, Miss E. Ternan, and | 


Mrs. Poynter, who each brought to bear their stage 


In fact, this politico-psychological | 
: E P» | whether one of the sons of Burns would be present at 
| Glasgow on the occasion. 


tact. There was at no time any absolute dissent | 
manifested; and the scenes and appointments were | 


excellent. There was indeed occasional applause, 
and now and then a smart saying and well-turned 
Sentence deserved it and the manager announced it for 
constant repetition. 





At Sadler’s Wells Cumberland’s German play of 
The Wheel of Fortune has been revived, to afford Mr. 
Phelps an opportunity of acting a part which has fine 
Stage traditions hanging to it. The great John 

emble was the original Penruddock, and he gave 
the character an heroic cast by the majesty of his 
demeanour, by the rock-like sternness of his deli- 
Reation of the earlier portion of the play, and his 
troubled emotion at the conclusion. It is a part 
entirely of emotion and of character; and Mr. Phelps 
Sives great breadth and an earnest vitality toit. His 
earlier portion is scarcely stern enough (it should be 
stand); but when the contending emotions come, 
When fortune enables him to overwhelm the object 
of his contempt asd hatred, when circumstances 
bring again into his presence the woman who had 
jilted him, but whom he still loved, and his nobler 
feelings prevail over his confiict, he was finely effec- 
tive and even grand, from the pure simplicity and 
genuine feeling he depicted. In such scenes and 
Situations we feel how far he towers above not only 
all who surround him, but all the actors left to us. 
The play is well got up, and the acting good through- 
out. Mrs. Charles Young is a very natural 





| with yours 





, pleasing ; of any passion as to sites and places. 


a dispatch being delivered in any part in the course 
of a few minutes; 10 words for 4d. to any part within 
four miles of Charing-cross. 

Several vacancies having occurred through death 
and otherwise in the list of governors of Dulwich 
College appointed by the Court of Chancery, the fol- 
lowing have been appointed to fill up the vacancies, 
viz.: His Grace the Duke of Wellington, Dr. Percy, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Robert Wrench, Esq., and S.J. 
Nail, Esq. 

Public meetings have been held during the week at 


joint-stock company for starting the Dial. Judging 
by the tone adopted, we do not, however, anticipate 
that the projectors have met with much encourage- 
ment for their scheme. 

The North British Daily Mail gives an account of 
the tickets engraved for the Glasgow celebration of 
the Burns centenary anniversary. The tickets, which 
are about six inches long by some three or four broad, 
bear a well-engraved likeness of the poet in one 


corner, and towards the other is a landscape showing 


the old bridge of Doon in the foreground, while in the 
distance Burns’s Monument and Alloway Church are 
represented, the whole scene being extremely pic- 
turesque. One of the accessories to the picture is the 
introduction of the “Twa Dogs,” Luath and Cesar, 
who are graphically represented in earnest conver- 


rather because the law of comedy imperiously de- | sation beneath the branches of some spreading trees, 
: | discussing the affairs of dogs and men. 

Nor can we say there is any- | the poet are also introduced. 
: sy | tion the tickets are highly creditable to the engravers, 


The arms of 
As an artistic produc- 


and will, as the guests will be permitted to retain 


| them, form a handsome and appropriate souvenir of 


the centenary festival. It was for some time doubtful 

This, however, has been 
set at rest by the receipt of the following letter : 

1, Berkeley-street, Cheltenham, De 

My dear Mills,—Since I received your letter of the Ist 

inst., my brother and I have discussed the proposition there- 


1858. 












in made, and have come to the conclusion that it is the 
bounden duty of one of us to be in Glasgow on the 25th 
January, asfone will suffice for Dumfries; so, i thing 
occurs to prevent me, I purpose being there, and other 
at Dumfries. He joins in kind regards to yours and you, 


sincerely, J. G. Burns, 
Mr. R. Burns Begg, the nephew of the poet and the 
son of the late Mrs. Begg, has also accepted the 
invitation of the Committee. The tickets are selling 
rapidly, and the attendance at Glasgow is expected 
to be very large. 

The City Press gives an interesting account of a 
valuable collection of books, prints, autographs and 
MSS. illustrative of the history of the City of London, 
and collected by the late Samuel Gregory, of the 
Lord Mayor's Court Office. Mr. Gregory’s antiquarian 
and topographical knowledge of the City of London 
was most extensive. For many years past he has 
been one of the most valued contributors to the 
Gentleman's Magazine, and his pen was also active 
upon Hone’s Every Day Book. He made large col- 
lections illustrative of the history of the Clothworkers’ 
Company, and which he has bequeathed to that body. 
Another portion of the collection refers to the history 
of the City of London itself. 
of the mayoralty, collections illustrative of the 
lives of Recorders and Chamberlains, London 
triumphs, and old pageant histories; autographs, 


monumental inscriptions, portraits, certified copies of 
parish registers, and various miscellanea, all bearing | 
more or less on the personages of civic history, the 
topographical details seeming to have been valued 
only as illustrations of biography, and not at all out 
There are more | 





/ &e. 


the Mayors of London have written their names in a 
scratchy manner—the greater part are in plain, legible 
characters, and afew are exquisitespecimens of penman- 
ship. Another collection illustrates the lives of the 
Recorders, from Sir Thomas Billing, 1450, to Russell 
Gurney, 1858. There are similar folivs illustrative of 
the Chamberlains, beginning with Sir Thomas Player, 
1672, and including Wilkes, another rich collection, 
Sir George Ludlam, Sir Stephen Gaussen, Richard 
Clark, Sir James Shaw, Anthony Brown, and down 
to Sir John Key. Another folio is filled with a col- 
lection of tickets of invitation to dinners, balls, &e., 
not the lithographic prospectus sort of tickets modern 
feasters are content to be won with, but such as Bar- 
tolozzi, Hogarth, and others used to draw—works of 


| art that would keep the eye employed as your car- 


riage trundled from the West towards the file in 
King-street, where, when blocked up, you would take 
it out again, spread it before you, and forget the 
uproar in an endeavour to decipher once more the 
graceful lineaments of a picture, in the obscurity of 
fog without and windows within streaming with 
water. Among the miscellaneous books the 
manuscript diary of Sir Richard Carr Glyn, 1798 in 
which is this entry on the first page: “Oct 24. 
Attended the Corporation as Lord Mayor elect, 
when an address was presented to His Majesty 
on the glorious victory obtained by Admiral Nel- 
son over the French Fleet.” Another the 
comical history, by Parson Dillon, of Lord Mayor 
Venables’ “ Visit to Oxford, ” Dillon had no 
story to tell, so he contented himself by poking fun 
at his right honourable and right stupid master, who 
bought up the copies, and so made a scarcity of what 
nobody wanted to see. Among the pageant books is 
the volume of ‘ Delightful Scenes of the Show of Sir 
John Ireton, Knt., clothworker, 1658 ;” and another 
clothworkers’ triumph is that of ‘Sir Francis Chaplin, 
Knt., 1677.” Only two of the pageant books were 
honoured with engraved illustrations; and one of these, 
‘The Goldsmiths’ Jubilee,” Sir John Shorter, gold- 
smith, 1687, is here, and a very pretty volume it is. 
Lastly, there is a collection of monumental inscrip- 
tions, views of tombs, churches, drawings of arms, 
impressions of seals, &ec., illustrative of City person- 
ages, chiefly mayors. Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son will be employed to disperse to the four winds this 
mass of antiquarian treasures. 

On Monday evening about eighty old ‘* Carthu- 
sians” sat down to dinner in the Great Hall at the 


1S 


is 


1820. 


ay) 


| Charterhouse, to celebrate the 247th anniversary of 


| Sir J. D. Harding, the Queen’s Advocate, the Ve 


Founder’s day. The “ oration” was delivered by 
Mr. Robert Brodie, the senior scholar on the founda- 
tion. The chairwas filled by the Master, Archdeacon 
Hale, supported by the Earl of Huntingdon, Lord 
Justice Turner, the Hon. and Rev. Robert Liddell, 
Rey. Dr. Saunders, Dean of Peterborough (late Head 
Master of the Charterhouse), the Rev. ‘T. Collins, 
T. Collins, Esq., M.P., the Preacher, Head Master, 
The orator’s collection amounted to 654 The 


| gathering derived increased interest from its connec- 


tion with the Havelock memorial, the subscription 


| list to which was raised in the hall by tie old Car- 


| mittee, and appropriated as they shall deem fit. 


This comprises records | 


| thusians present to 800/. 


The Queen’s Advocate, in 
his speech, strongly advocated the foundation of a 
Havelock Scholarship out of the fund, and it is under- 
stood that of the total amount nearly 300/. has been 
contributed for that express purpose, and about 70/. 
to the Havelock Monument in the College Chapel, 
leaving the balance to be dealt with by the com- 
The 
devotion of the greater portion towards the esta- 
blishment of a scholarship seemed to meet with the 
hearty approval of the company present. 

The Thruston memorial prize was awarded on 
Thursday at St. Paul’s School, and, as usual at this 
season, the ‘ Winter speeches ” were delivered by the 
scholars. The proceedings commenced by the recita- 
tion of a prologue, and the composition for which the 
yrize had been awarded to “Captain” G. A. M. 
How: it was a series of Latin Alcaic verses, the 
subject,—“‘ Felicitas Hyperboreorum.” The first re- 
citation was from the (dipus of Sophocles, in which 
the words of Creon, (dipus, and Iocasta were en- 
trusted to Whittington, Powell, and Bennett. A 
selection from the Greek comedy, a scene from the 
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Frogs of Aristophanes, followed. Of the two ory 
tions from Shakespeare, the tra; gic passage was the 
best; it was the scene from Ric! hard } IT., in which the 
already deposed King has to undergo the bumiliation 
of resigning his crown to Bolingbrok The 
the Lunuchus of Terence was like ¢ a rel 
Westminster play, and Gnatho, Parmeno, 
and the Miles Gloriosus are familiar friends 
representatives Whittington, Bennett, 
Howard) he ad od their parts, and de- 
livered the appreciation of its 
meaning. e final plaudite (it was the closing 
of the y) found a ready 
response from 2 whole of the pro- 
did an hour and a 


hearsal of the 
Cherea, 


scene 
ceedings than 
half. 
The seventh 
se was delivered Tuesd 
» house of t] 

Profess yr comme n Vy 
ing examinati 
Henry VIII., I 
were concerned 


Christmas’s 
iy last, the 14th inst., 
iety of Literature. The 
a minute and very interest- 
haracters and reigns of 
Mary, as far as they 
lat great intellectual awaking 
which characterised the archiepiscopate of Cranmer. 
Of the first named of three sovereigns he took a 

far ‘more favourable view than is usually entertained, 
and pointed out many circumstances in the King’s 
position, which are not often taken into account. 
This portion of the lecture exhibited a remarkably 
accurate balancing of evidences and facts. Of Edward 
VI., on the *, he formed a much lower esti- 
mate, and Mr, Christmas expressed a very decided 
opinion that, notwithstanding the pre cocious sa- 
gacity of the young Ing death was far 
from being a tr calamity. After a similar 
analysis of the characters of Mary and Cranmer, the 
Professor entered into an examination of the actual 
state of the nation, and traced to that period which 
was covered by the archiepiscopate of Cranmer the 
establishment of middle class of English gentry. 
Theeffect of this was the creation of apermane ntpublic 
opinion, and the strengthening in the national mind 
tk Anglo-Saxon institutions, without which reli- 
gious liberty would be im possible. The manner in 
which this desirable result was obtained, and its con- 
nection with great _— ural and commercial 
hanges, and their joint bearing upon religious free- 
dom, occupied the remaining portion of this admirable 
lecture, which was liste nec d to with the deepest attention 

by a very distinguished and numerous audience—both 
rooms being full The subject of the last lecture of 
this course, for Tuesday next, the 21st inst., will be 

the “ Defeat of the , Armada.” 

The Times says: “It is only an act of justice to 
Electric and International Telegraph Company 

to mention the celerity and accuracy with which our 
report of the proceedings at Manchester on Friday 
night was transn Times office. The first 
portion of the rey ceived at the telegraph- 
office at Manchester 5 on Friday night, and 
the last at 1.25 Saturday morning. It may be 
— that the whole report, occupying nearly: six 
-olumns, was in type ut a quarter to three o'clock 
on Saturday morning ery word having been trans- 
m itte 1 through the ‘wire a distance of nearly 200 
miles. Some of our readers may be surprised to hear 
th it this report was transmitted entirely by young 
girls. Anav of twenty-nine words per 
minute was ol neipally on the printing in- 
struments. t speed on the needles was 
thirty-nine word inute. Four printing instru- 
ments and one needle were engaged, with one re- 
ceiving clerk each, and two writers taking alternate 
Although young girls in general do not 
rstand politics, there was hardly an 
rin the whole report. Altogether the transmission 
very actory—a result due in great 
measure to tlie rgy and supervision of Mr. 
C. V. Boys, the superintendent of the intelli- 
gence department.” 
An important extension of the original scheme 
of Wellington College has been made by a recent 
resolution of governors. A number of 
are to be not exceeding one hundred, 
being the parents in any vocation, and 
not, as originally proposed, officers only. The bene- 
fits of the arrangement are great. The institution 
is thus at once removed from be ie character of a class- 
and placed on the » footing of a public 
itself will be for a time 
orphan sons of officers; and the 
‘rs will be 


Professor 


} 
nose 


contrary 


, his 


108e 


Spani 


the 


muci 


was 


boys 


sons of 


school. 
school. he foundation 
limited to 81 
south i tivtear oll 
as non-fo 

will pay 1001 


hoys 


id ation Ta, % hi 


The ed 


quest, as fitt 


tion will be of a kind now 
much in r ing boys to enter, at the age 
of 16 or 17, into the various professions and occupa- 
tions which do not require a university course. A 
large proportion of modern languages and natural 
science will be combined with the mathematics and 
classics essential to education of a liberal order. 
Drawing and surveying will form a part of the 
regular course, and there will be facilities for ac- 
quiring other branches of knowledge also. a 
fittings of the building are nearly complete, and th 
college will open on the 20th of January next, 

The New York Tribune says: “Some ef our 
readers will probably remember the accounts which 
were published about a year since, of the imprison- 
ment at Genoa of a young English lady, Miss Jessie 


+4) 
{ With 


| dame M: 


2 scene from | 


their | 


and } 


| censorship of Milan has proposed to the central autho- 


| entire effect. 


| The worthy publisher therein recapitulates, 


Meriton White, on mere suspicion of some complicity 
the patriots of Italy. Miss White is now Ma- 
rio, having since married an Italian gentle- 
man of that name. After her release from imprison- 
ment, which took place without a trial, as there was 
grt - id of accusation against her, she returned to 
and has been before the public as a lecturer, 

n pave not for her own wrongs, but for those 

She has recently arrived in this city, with 

he that in the fullness of her own enthusiasm 

r civil and religious liberty, she may arouse a cor- 

: ing sympathy in the people of this country 

a noble and sacred cause. We learn, both by 
letters and public prints, that Madame 
possesses, to an unusual degree, the gift of 
eloquence, and her lectures, wherever she has been, 
commanded much attention; and such, no 
be the case here.” 

M. Guizot is at present occupied i in correcting the 
proof sheets of a new volume of his Memoirs. his 
volume brings them down to the Revolution of 1830 
ind the establishment of the Monarchy of July. 

Baron Humboldt has received a communication 

English Consul-General at Tripoli, an- 
g that every endeavour will be made, in ac- | 
e with the orders of the English Government, | 
iscertain the fate of Dr. Vogel. In making this | 
sumstance known to Dr. Vogel’s family, Baron 
nboldt adds, that the King of Prussia, although 
is greatly concerned and interested 

ing Dr. Vogel. 

The Opinione of Turin, of the 12th, 


Marrio 


have 


doubt, will 


states that the 





rities at Vienna the prohibiting of the Railway Alma- 
nack published at Turin. 

M. Feydeau is about to publish another romance in 
the Re Contemporaine; the new tale is entitled 
‘Dani 1,” and i is said to be equal in interest, and let us 
hope superior in style and in morality, to the strange 
tale, ‘ Samney? which has enabled M. Feydeau to take | 
the public attention by storm. M. 
has commenced this morning another series of “ Les | 

de Paris,” in the feuilleton of the Afoniteur. | 
What will the Pope and Veuillot say? They have | 
already expressed their disapprobation of M. Edmond | 
About, anil now the Government journal has the | 
audacity to employ him in the teeth of their expressed | 
disapproval. j 

General Niel lately forwarded to Queen Victoria a | 
copy of his work on the Siege of Sebastopol. Her | 
Majesty has directed a gentleman of the Household | 
to thank the General for his present, and to express to | 


Mariages 


him her high sense of the flattering terms in which he | Ve 
af 


has spoken of the British Army. 


A very remarkable book has just been published— | - 


‘The Posthumous Works of Lamennais ;” edited by | 
M Forgues, the eminent writer in the Revue des } 
Deux Mondes. Among the small circle of readers | 
whose partiality for literature extends beyond George | 
Sand, Alexandre Dumas, Eugene Sue, and Paul de |] 
Kock, this work is calculated to produce a sensation. | 
| In England, where real French literature is far better 
known and appreciated than in France, these memoirs 
and letters, in which the author of the essay “ Sur 
l’Indifference en Matiére de Religion” bares his soul, 
and displays in all their sincerity his inmost thoughts, 
the “‘(2uvres Posthumes de Lamennais,” will enjoy | 
far more popularity than they are likely ever to | 
achieve in France. 

The first number of a new French literary periodi- | 
cal has been published by Mr. Jeffs, the foreign book- 
seller of Burlington Arcade. It is to be continued | 
fortnightly. 

The Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs laid, on 
the 20th Nov., upon the table of the Chamber of Re- 
presentatives a bill, the purport of which was that 
the agreement concluded between Belgium and the 
Netherlands for reciprocal security of property in 
literary and scientific works should have full and 


M. Colombier, musical publisher, delegate of the 
“Cercle” to the Congress of Brussels, a member of 
the minority, has just published a letter to the pre- 
sident of the ‘‘ Cercle ” on the subject of the congress. 
with 
arguments | 





nethod and perspicuity, the various 


| which, in his opinion, make in favour of the perpe- 


| of toil, have aright to the protection of the law as 


admitted at 707. a year | 
le other non-foundationers | 
| that “the laws 


| 


| 





tuity of the right of property. ‘‘To sum up,” he 
says, “literary and artistic property, being the fruit | 
much as all other properties.” We can understand 
M. Columbier’s perseverance in the opinion which he 
upheld at the congress; but is he justified in saying 
which would sanction purely” and | 
simply the wishes which the Congress expressed 
would be neither — nor logical ” 
TENTILATING STOVES 
SION STOVES!—The two best, 
economical.—Prospectuses, with prices, 
and Co., London-bridge. 
The 
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The 


50s. TWEED SUITS, and 
16s. TROUSERS, 

Are all made to Order from the new Scoteh Cheviot, all wool 
tweeds, of winter substances, thoroughly shrunk, by 
B. Bensamix, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent- 
street, W. Patterns and Designs, with directions for Mea- 
surement, sent free. The Two Guinea Dress or Frock Coat ; 
The Guinea Dress Trousers: and the Half Guinea Waistcoats. 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 
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cheapest, and most 
post free. —DEANE 
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} men at Eton, 


Edmond About | s 


tected : 


| consisting of gé 


| cheapness. 


| exceed the variety and novelty of design in this de 


j ATER “BEDS, MATTRESSES, and 

CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommended by the 
may be had on the shortest notice from the sole 
HOOPER, 55, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street. 


TOP-COAT, 42s. — Easy, 
and elegant; the most perfect over. 
BROTHERS, Merchant 


Faculty, 
Manufacturer, 


SY DE NH AM 
* warm, waterproof, 
coat out.—SAML JEL 
Ludgate-hill. 
QYDENHAM SCHOLAR'S SUIT, com- 
K plete for 43s. 6d., comprising Trousers, 17s. 6d.; Wais 
and coat, 17s. 6d.—SAMUEL BROTHERS 


Tailors, 29 


coat, 8s. 6« 
Ludgate-hill. 


SYDENHAM TOP-COAT, 42s. 
& wear during three Winters. —SAMUEL 


29, Ludgate 
GYDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d., 
the most elegant, comfortable, 


versally admitted to be 
and durable that can be made.—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29. 
Ludgate-hill 

Patterns and Guide 


, for hard 
BROTHERS, 


to Self-Measurement sent free. 


TICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED 
has all those advantages which secure 
ularity to Messrs. Nicoll’s original Paletot 
as it avoids giving to the wearer an outré 
pearance, professional men and all others can use it during 
morning and afternoon in or out of doors. Secondly, ther 
is an absence of unnecessary seams, thus securing a more 
graceful outline and great saving in wear; the latte 
advantage is considerably enhanced by the application of 
a peculiar and neatly-stitched binding, the mode of ef- 
fecting which is patented. In London, the NEW REGIS- 
TERED PALETOT « = alone be had of H. J. and D. NICOLL 
114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent-street, and 22, ( fornhill. 


r NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &c._ 
H. 2 and D. NICOLL recommend for an 
and for 


oats ide Coat the Have ee k and Patent Cape Paletot: 
ordinary = the Cape Suit, such being wel 
adapted for 
considerable e 


such general } 
that is to say, 


Young Gentle *- n, on account of exhibiting 

onomy with general excellence. Gentle- 
Harrow, Winchester, the Military and Nava! 
Schools, waited on by appointment. A great variety ot 
materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, as 
worn by the Royal Princes, may be seen at WARWICK House 
142 and 144, Regent-street. 


yICOLL'S 
CLOAK 
comfort. No 
morning wear or covering full dress would wi fling 
without one. It counevele ut resembles the old Spanish Roque- 
laire, and hasan elastic Capucine Hood. It is not cumbersome 
or heavy, and measures from twelve to sixteen yards round 
the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from the shoulders 
by a mechanical ec mtrive ance (such being a part of the Pa 
the wearer can instantly form semi-sleeves, and thus leave t! 
arms at liberty: at the time the Cloak can be made 
quickly to resume its original shape. The materials chiefly 
for travelling are the soft neutral-coloured shower-pr 
Woollen Cloths manufactured by this firm, but for the prome 
nade other materials are provided. The price willbe two guineas 
and a half for each Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined 
ood a few shillings more are charged. This department is 

ied to by Cutters, who prepare Mantles of all kinds, with 

, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or out door 

at all times—like this Firm’s Riding Habit—are in g 
‘ und fit well. Fema tendants may also be seen 
Pantaloons Dames 3 *hev: partially composed 
Chamois. As no measure is require 1, the patent Higl 
Cloak can be sent at once to A part of the country, and is 
thus well adapted for a gift,—H. J. and D. NICOLL, Warwick 
House, 142 and 144, Regent-stre - London. 

TICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 
4 offers the following desideratum: the Cape descends 
from the front part of the shoulders and forms a 
of sleeve for each arm; both are at perfect freedom to 
pass through enlarged apertures in the side or body of the 
Paletot; these apertures, h¢ wever, are d luly covered by the 
Cape, which does not appear at the back part of the Pa letot, 
but only in the front, and thus serves to form hanging sleeves, 
at the same time concealing the hands when placed in the 

«kets. The garment is altogether most convenient an 

graceful in appearance, and can in London alone be had ot 
H. J. andD. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent-street, and 
22, Cornhill. 


AUTION.—In consequence of many im- 
pudent attempts to deceive the public, it is necessary t 
state that all Messrs. Nicoll’s manufactures ma} tin 
guished by a trade mark, consisting of a silk label attac he adi t 
each specimen; to copy this is fraud, and may be thus de- 
if the garment is dark-coloured the label has a black 
ground, with the firm’s name and address woven by : 
Jacquard loom in gold-coloured slik; if the garment is light- 
coloured, the label has a pale drab ground, and red let 
Each garment is marked in plain figures, “ a fixed moderat 
price, and is of the best materials. H. J. and D. NICOLL 
have recognised agents in various parts of oo United King- 
dom and Colonies, and any inform: ation forwarded through 
them will be thankfully acknowledged or paid for so that the 
same may lead to the prosec ution of any person ¢ ypying the 
ade mark, or making an unfair use of their name; that ist 
say, in such a manner as may be calcul: mr to mislead. 
(Signed) H. J. and D. NICOLL, 
tegent-street and Cornhill, London. 
VISIT THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT OF , 
|] AWRENCE HYAM, Merchant Clothiet 
4 and Manufacturer, 
36, Gracechurch-street, ’ TDON 
9 & 190, Tottenham-court-road, | LONDOS. 
In the READY-MADE DEPARTMENT, such an immens 
assortment of MEN'S, BOYS’, and YOUTHS’ C LOTHENG, 
nents of the most novel, durable, and ele t 
designs, can rarely be seen. The public will effect a 
saving, the prices being based on the most economi ical prin- 
ciples, consistent with sterling quality—the only test © 
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P. A r ENT 


same 


des 


species 


Nothin 
partn 
For the winter ason, such an immense assortne nt is | 
vided as to exceed all L. HYAM’S former efforts. ‘Te prices. 
as usual, are framed upon the most economic sc«!¢, and ae 
only to be seen to ensure that patronage whic! their intr 
merits so well deserve ” 

The ORDERED DEPARTMENT coatains a magnificen 
assortment of every novelty for the season. The Artists, oe 
are celebrated for refined taste and Style, are guarantees for & 
good fit. Economy is the les adiug feature. 

CLERICAL and PROFYSSION/ AL MEN 
Cut the Black and Mixture Cloths being of a 
DYE. An ordered suit of Black for 3/. 3s, Also the 
a SEVENTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS in 

* iet - . pve 

“T= HY AM marks every Garment in PLAIN FIGURES. 
from which no deviation is made; and no garment nee be 
kept, when seen at home, if not satisfactory, but “gr H 
exchanged within any reasonable time, if returned in ¢ 
condition 
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LERICAL DIRECTORY for 18 

Corrections and Additions are invited for the CLERICAL 
DIRECTORY, a Biographical and Statistical Account of the 
Clergy and the Church, which will be reissued early in the 
Spring, alphabetic = y unged, corrected to the day of pub- 
lication, and carefully indiced The volume will be supplied, 
handsomely bound, to ribers t the CLE] LIC 
JOURNAL for 6s. ; to non-subscribers for 
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free, or a specimen copy in return for six stamps. 
the Rev. H. BURGESS, LI D, PhD. A 
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LEADER ENL AR GED.—A High 
Political, Literary, a som nercial Newspaper, 
lished every Saturday. Price 6d yi ght pages, or Twenty- 
four Columns, have been permanently added to this Paper. 
at the suggestion of several eminent Mercantile Men, in order 
to afford ample for a Commercial Department, which 
will give detailed inforn non the Condition of Commerce 
at Home and Abroad, ect Weekly View of the state 
and tendency ot the various Markets ¢ ind of the Banking and 
Monetary Interest Journal of ih lian and Colonial Pro- 
gress, and g ul t 1€ grand interests that 
affect our Tr ude, our Comm. , and so the welfare of the 
matlarge. E xc] lusive Soutees of Information have been 
opens “i to the Conductors the LeapEr; and whilst they 
thus present to their Readers an entirely aew field of intere st 
in the Mercantile and Tradin tment, they seek, by 
every means that liberal outlay can command, to sustain 
and improve the Political and Li rary portion, which has 
already obtained for this Pa “high standing amongst 
First-class Newspapers, : 
Office, 352, Strand, London. — Order 
Newsman. 
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MR. ISAAC TAYLOR'S LAST WORK, 
n post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
WORLD of MIND: an Elementary 
so0ok. By ISAAC TAYLOR. 
_London: Jackson & WaLronrD, 18, St. Paul’s Churchy ard. 
In fep. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, limp, 

RT: its Scope and Purpose ; or, a Brief 
4a _ Exposition of its Principles. A Lecture. By JOSIAH 
G ILE ORT. 

London: 


AS 
A 
7 
vO. pric 6d. clot 


In post 8v 
ISYCHOLOGY and "THE OL, OGY; or, 
Psychology oppited to the Investigation of Que stions 
relating to Religion, Natural Theology, and Revelation. By 
RICHARD ALLIOTT, LL.D 
London: Jackson & WALFORD, 
s. 6d. boards, 


In fep. 8vo. price 2s. 
OHN HOWARD: a Memoir. by 
e HEPWORTH DIXON. A cheap and revised edition, 
for general circulation. 
London: JAcKsoNn & WALFORD, 


Jackson & WALFoRD, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Re yo 1ation. By JOHN STOUGHTON. 
JACKSON & WALI Paul's Churchyard. 
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». price 5s. cloth, red edges, 
TT AN HARP: a Companion 
‘ The red Lyre."” By JOHN SHEP- 

scala of “ Thoughts on Devotion,” &. 

In fep. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth antique, red edges, 

) FOREIGN SACRED LYRE. Metrical Versions of 
Relist ean Poetry from the German, French, and Italian, 
together with the Original Pieces. 
London: JACKSON & WALFORD, 18, St. P: uul! sc Ch urchy yard. 
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This day is published, 1 vol, 8vo. ase PP in hesiieines 


wrapper, price 
EMOIRES Di. L'IMPERATRICE 

CATHERINE IL. é€crits par Elle-méme, et précédés 
d'une Préface par A. HERZEN. 

The above work ¢ unnot fi iil to create a great sensation in all 
political and literary circl It contains the Memoirs of the 
great Empress, written by herself, comprising the years 1744 
to 1758, faithfully reproduced from the French original manu- 
script, with an Introduction, by ALEXANDER HERZEN. 
TRUBNER and also in the press an English 
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with intimate that lega ceedings will be taken against any 
persons infrit ring upon their rights. 
TrUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, 
NEW WORK ON PAINTING, 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 6s. 


Daa NG POPUL ARL Y EXPLAINED, 


including Fresco, Oil, Tempera, Mosaic, Encaustic, 
Wet “v-Colours, Miniature, and Painting on Potter 
elain, Enamel, Gla ith Historical Sketc ines 3 a 
Progress of the Art. By THOM AS J. GULLICK, Painter. 
JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of ‘Curiosities of 
‘ aden.” 


KENT and Co. 


Messrs 


London. 


ine. 


(late Bogue), Fleet-street. 


Post free from the Author, paper Ls. 6¢., bound 2 2s. 6d. 


TREATISE on ACAC IA CHARCOAL 
(prepared by Electricity) and the ANTISEPTIC LAWS. 
at results pr duced y harmless means in cancer, lupus, 
scrofula eruptions, skin consumption, ulcers, 
‘irrits ation and ulceration of the mucous membrane, 
indigestion, with nervo and other chronic disorders. 
By W. WASHINGTON EVANS, Author of “ A New System 
ilth and Medicine,” “* The Antiseptic Treatment based 
upon Scripture Evidence. 
12, Bernard-street, Primrose- 
BAILLIERE. 219, Regent 


diseases, 


yusNess, 


Published by 
all Booksellers. 
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a Guide to their 
yh atment and Prevention. With a che ipter on Ulcers 
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The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 
‘The INDIVIDU ALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


Ten Lectures, 
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WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of | 


TRAVELLERS. By MARIA HACK. New 2 tana 
Kdition, with GrtspEert’s Designs. Fep. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HOFLAND LIBRARY ; for the 
n and Amusement of Youth. Illustrated wi 
Plates, and handsomely bound in Embossed Scarle 
with gilt edges, &c. 
FIRST CLASS, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d 
1. Memoir of the Life and Literary Remains 
Hofland. By T. Ramsay, Esq. With Portrait.—2. / 
Campbell; or, Travels of a Young Pilgrim.- y 
4. Humility.—5. Integrity.—6. Moderation.— 
8. Reflection.—9. Self-Denial.—10. Young Cad 
in Hindostan.—1ll. Young Pilgrim ; or, 
Return. 
SECOND CLASS, ie 1Smo. price Is. 
‘tionate Brothers. and her 
Speak.—3. Bart Girl.—4. 
Children. — Guesmramns Widow 
Young Daughter-in-Law, her Father, 
Family Elizabeth and her Three Beggar Boys.—8. Good 
Grandmother and her Offspring. —9. Merchant's Widow and 
fi l 10. Rich Boys and Poor Boys, and other 
» Sisters: a Domestic Tale —12. Stolen Boy: 
e.—13. William and his Uncle I 
Shipwrecked Boy. 
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The E DU CATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s 
The DOCTRINE INDIVIDUALITY: 4 
Discourse, 6d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE : 


‘ 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

“A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex 
pressions and opinions sca ed through it, few can read as 
becoming wiser and better men.”—J. D. 
Mor ELL's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

The best English book I ever re ad. Best as to matter, 
As to style, rich as an Oriental poem 
gracefullest, manliest Saxon.”—E. P. O’Kx211 5 


. > he 
though not free from t 
aceowpany trnt 


of 


a Discourse, 


2, the 
ciousness. 
A work of singular originality, 


genius. "—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. : 3 
‘ Even those who c mn find no sympathy wif its philosophy 
will derive pleas ure and improvement frei the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosop hy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Ele ments of Individualism a book of strong and 
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